The Twentieth Century: May 1957 


To our Readers 


When the Third Programme of the B B C was first started, nobody pretended 
that it could be anything but a programme for a minority of listeners. Bravely 
it withstood the fire of the culture-hating section of the national press, for which 
the bust measurements of Diana Dors and the doings of the last naughty 
clergyman are the true spiritual pabulum of the British people. It seemed 
improbable that it would hold out indefinitely in the hydrogen age when 
governments are not generous about the arts and ours is among the meanest 
of them. Now, the year after its tenth anniversary, it is to be slashed down. 

This is a subject about which a monthly like THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
can comment with some authority. About a third to a half of our regular con- 
tributors have at some time or another been contributors to the Third Pro- 
gramme. We discuss, if with greater freedom and outspokenness, the subjects 
that programme chose for its talks. And our readers are from much the same 
milieux as its listeners. 

One of our writers analyses the grounds given for this change, how it happened 
and what it means. We have all at times been critical of the Third Programme. 
Complaints could be made against it on grounds of a kind of stream-lined 
rarification or timid ‘look-how-bold-I-am’ avantgardism. Yet the good in it far 
outweighed the bad. It was one of the best media for popular education in the 
higher grades devised in any country. At Government expense it looked beyond 
frontiers and brought to its scattered listeners knowledge of the European 
literatures and of music and painting. Moreover, in the days when the BBC, 
under an earlier Director-General, was a by-word in prestige throughout the 
world it was imitated abroad. The Italian radio, for example, copied it and 
even called its copy “Terza Programma’. 

The present writer pulls himself up, realizing that he has referred to the 
Third Programme as already dead. But aren’t we going to have its ‘essence’ in 
three hours a day? This seems highly improbable. The virtues of the Third 
Programme included an easy-going attitude to the timing of talks and produc- 
tions and an openness to experiment with contributors who were not well 
known or whose work could not have a wide appeal. Sometimes the experi- 
ments were disastrous, but this always happens in experiments with any of 
the arts, as everyone who takes them seriously knows. The idea of ‘essences’, 
like that of ‘digests’, is essentially an unliterary and unartistic one. Width of 
scope and freedom to experiment were essentials of the Third Programme if it 
was to play its part as patron of the arts — which was one of its functions. What 
was needed was more time, not less. 
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Subtopia in America 
The Businessman at Work and Play 


William J.. Newman 
I 


MERICANS are nothing if not seekers after their own 
salvation. American restlessness is not confined to their 
physical movement, but extends to the questioning of 

their own existence and to a search for a something which will 
be better than what they have. No acceptance for them, no 
desire to revolt within the established order of things. And so 
when they get the most magnificent prosperity and the most 
grandiose automobiles the world has seen, they turn on it all 
and ask themselves if it was this for which they fought? Since 
the answer is obviously ‘yes’, they are plunged further into 
despair. 

What is getting under their skins to-day? Certainly there is 
no sign of any political or economic or class revolt. The Eisen- 
hower miasma has covered the country like a pall; not only 
does it seem to work (no one is quite sure what ‘it’ consists of 
or why it works), but how can one revolt against goodness and 
light? Eisenhower is infallible in a way Roosevelt ever was. 
Of all the miracles of to-day it is not the German miracle, or 
the atomic-age miracle, or even the Macmillan miracle which 
is so baffling; it is the Eisenhower miracle which seemingly 
even baffles Eisenhower. No: there is no revolt against the 
American state and its leaders. But there is an American revolt 
against Americans. 

As perhaps never before Americans are concerned about the 
quality of their life, about the way they live. This concern can 
even produce such weird manifestations of discontent as 
William Whyte’s Organization Man, a book by an editor of 
Fortune which attacks the spread in and beyond the business 
corporation of the conformity which American life and business 
demands of its slaves. He does this not because conformity will 
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lead to inefficiency but simply because it is not a good thing. 
What is the solution suggested by this editor of America’s 
greatest corporation journal? Fight the corporation! 

In part this is an old theme; the 1920s and 1930s saw a 
similar revolt, but then it was tied to economic issues as well 
and thus carried considerably more punch and direction. 
To-day it is the very absence of economic issues which make it 
all so painful. The great fight has been won and with what are 
the Americans left? 

The suburbs. And the businessman. And a tortured conflict 
of values which literally is psychotic in its effects. In short, with 
American middle-class life. It is this particularly American 
form of existence which the American middle-class itself, or 
more accurately, some of it, is subjecting to devastating analy- 
sis. What is it that the Americans find so distasteful about their 
middle-class way of life? What is the sense of failure which is 
infiltrating into the best suburbs? First and foremost it is the 
very nature of the American suburb itself. 


II 


Suburban life in America is being counted as a failure to-day 
because it does not provide that which was thought to be its 
pride and glory — a place to have a home, a community. There 
is a great deal of talk in the American magazine of a pheno- 
menon called ‘togetherness’, but this is precisely what the 
American suburb does not have. It should have it. Of all places 
it should be able to create the reality of this vague but very 
real hope, for here is where a home and friends and neighbours 
— roots, in other words — could be found. But it turns out not 
to be true. John P. Marquand, always an acute observer, saw 
this clearly when he pointed out in his post-war novel, Point of 
No Return, that his hero’s small town was an historical survival, 
a place with a living plan which was natural and had a place 
for everything and everyone, and contrasted this with the 
formlessness of the suburban life of Charlie Grey. Yet, despite 
this gloomy description by the Dean of American gloom, there 
is in fact a sort of living plan in the suburbs. The American 
bourgeois has collectively inhabited the suburb long enough 
to create a suburban way of life; and now it has been described 
by a group of sociologists in a new book, Crestwood Heights (by 
Seeley, Sim, and Loosely and published by Constable). Crest- 
wood Heights is a perceptive work and it gives a true and painful 
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view of what it means to live in the upper middle-class suburbs 
of America to-day. 

What is the living plan of Crestwood Heights?* Above all 
else it is a place for women and children. It is to these women 
ll and children that the ‘Masters’ — we will see how masterful they 
. are — come home, for whom they work, and for whom the whole 
1 
re 





suburb is supposedly created. (If any American woman doesn’t 
believe this statement she is quite correct, but more of that 
later.) The family thus finds its venue here; the idea is that given 


ot a place with a house, open areas, and schools, the wife and 
h child — for many of the ‘Masters’ the difference between the 
n two is not absolutely clear-cut — can grow into beautiful and 
- intelligent things which it will be a joy and pride to possess, 
The effort is to create a home as distinct from a house so that 
= this growth into wisdom and beauty ~ the kind seen in the 
7” House Beautiful, for instance — can go on apace. The object of 
° creating a home being the reason for the suburb, it is legitimate 


to ask how successfully this is done. 

The answer according to Crestwood Heights is, not very well, 
if at all. It is a most peculiar ‘home’ which is created in these 
suburbs. If one thinks of a home as a sort of fortress where the 
self can be attained, then the home as distinct from the house 
is a marvel of inefficiency. Family privacy is broken into by 
every conceivable gadget known to the middle-class mind; its 
activities are so time-regulated by outside agents — clubs, 
schools, TV, etc., etc. — that it virtually ceases to exist at all. 
The authors of Crestwood Heights go even further; these agents 
intruding and thrusting themselves upon the family have an 
interest in the family which is purely impersonal, catering for 
things rather than people. 

But one need not blame some outside force as a scapegoat; 
subtopia is created in the image of its creator, and the fact of 
the matter is that this is what the creators want; those who are 
intruded upon when they are in suburbs help create the intru- 
sion. More: the family in Crestwood Heights is not concerned with 
the passing on of a tradition about society or itself, but is rather 
dedicated to its own disintegration. ‘Father, mother, brothers, 


oO Aas 


* Crestwood Heights is a recently developed suburb on the edge of a big 
city in Canada; the fact that it is Canadian in no way vitiates the descrip- 
tion given of suburban living in America as well as Canada. It should be 
said that Crestwood Heights is a sober and even pedantic sociological study 
and is based on five years of research. 
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sisters, kin, friends, and neighbours are seen as necessarily 
expendable’ in the demand for social mobility, in the need to 
get on a rising curve. The need for the members of the family 
to seek outside the family thus reveals the essential dynamic of 
the suburb; it is not really a place where the family can grow 
but rather it is a place where the family can disintegrate in the 
most efficacious way possible. The purpose of the suburb is to 
break the family in the interests of the rising curve. 

The suburb, then, is not a place for the growth of a family 
life as the middle-class likes to pretend, but a place for a parti- 
cular form of socialization. The child’s ‘childhood’ in which 
he struggles to find his place in the amorphous and shifting 
society of the suburbs (the authors record one high school 
student who became so disgusted that he went to live in the 
Channel Islands; one raises one’s hat) reveals the importance 
of the suburb as the place where the career is started, taught, 
and carried on. The suburban home turns out to be a hotel 
from which the businessman emerges to do battle in the race 
for success, and the child emerges to do battle in his race for 
success. Around the career of both revolves the whole system 
of subtopia. The career of the parent is the mainstay of life in 
expensive subtopia: it pays the bills. And the career of the child 
is the object of life in subtopia itself which is to provide the 
climate, means, and incentive for riding the rising curve. The 
suburb is both the reflection of upward mobility achieved and 
the training ground for further mobility to be achieved. Thus 
the symbolism of the modern American school where all is open 
glass (except for the toilets and the office of the principal) so 
that no one can develop by any chance a tendency towards 
inwardness. The school in Crestwood Heights, the authors say, is 
concerned with outer reality, not with what might go on inside 
the student. Values of success, happiness, and health are 
accepted as god-given and passed on in the same way. And if 
religion is so rash as to question these truths, it is made to 
conform; in fact it is now the slavish and happy eunuch of the 
school system. 

One should not draw the conclusion from this that the Crest- 
wood adolescent is driving hard to success. No: safety comes 
first. The adolescent in Crestwood hopes a lot from his career 
but doesn’t expect much. He is prudent, therefore, and anxious 
— very anxious — not to destroy the possibility of a career by 
foolishness (always with the honourable exception of the young 
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man in the Channel Islands). It is out of this cautiousness that 
the personal relationships of the suburb grow, those ‘quasi- 
intimate relationships with people in impersonal situations’. 
Human contacts are not for pleasure but for a purpose, and the 
same status struggle which takes place in the business world 
takes place in the suburb where instead of the secretary there 
is the wife and instead of junior executive there is the son. The 
businessmen meet face to face in the suburb just as they do in 
business and the dropping of the mask for a minute, a slip of 
the tongue, can mean disaster. Here is Marquand’s description 
of social life in subtopia. 

The trouble with dancing with Molly Blakesley was that 
since that situation had arisen at the bank they each knew too 
well’what the other was thinking. He suspected that her dress 
must have come from Bergdorf’s and must have cost at least a 
hundred and fifty dollars, which Roger could afford because 
the Blakesleys did not have children. He wished that he did 
not keep putting their lives into terms of dollars and cents and 
that he did not always seem to be going over expenses when- 
ever he danced with Molly Blakesley. It was necessary to be 
careful with her, too. She had a way of remembering every- 
thing one said, accurately and usefully. She was a very good 
wife to Roger. 

What of the woman in this maelstrom of social climbing, 
social knifing, and social anxiety? Surely she is the kingpin — 
rather loose at times, perhaps — of the whole arrangement? 
Not exactly. Partly, because the family is disintegrating beneath 
her feet and she must perforce aid in its disintegration. For not 
only is the purpose of the family to throw the children out of 
the family and into society, but the wife herself is taught to flee 
the family as a deadly and constricting thing. Wives too are 
career oriented because they are taught to be, because that is 
all there is to do. Her job at home is that of a manager con- 
cerned with schedules: the husband gets off to work at 8.10, 
the girl to junior high school at 8.25, the boy to grade school 
at 8.35. “Time is the master.’ But once the wife has met the time 
schedules set by the outside forces she faces her own personal 
vacuum which must be filled somehow. 

The crux of the problem of the wife in the suburb seems to 
lie in the fact that the woman is trained with men, to compete 
with men. Speaking of woman’s education in Crestwood Heights 
the authors say that ‘in some respects it seems that sexual 
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differences have been eliminated. . . .’ (the power of the suburbs 
is awe-inspiring). The woman is driven into two markets at 
once: the marriage market and the money market, and this 
dichotomy continues after her marriage with the additional 
burden that now she has as many careers to further as there 
are members of her family. It is her job to balance the various 
aspects of the suburbs (clubs, schools, church) so that a com- 
bination will come about which will maximize the benefits the 
family can receive. And throughout this devotion to the career 
interests of the family she cannot forget her own self, for this is 
what she was taught, that she too is a person with career 
interests. And if she doesn’t succeed in both réles she will be 
threatening her husband with her failure. No suburban woman 
can afford to be devoted to the family as such. Her job is to get 
the family out, to get out herself, to represent the family before 
the world, and to place the family in the world. In short: she 
has to maintain a home, destroy the family, and flee the house. 
The only thing that maintains her sanity is that at some stages 
in her life these needs do not occur simultaneously. The thing 
that does threaten her sanity is that at some stages they do 
occur simultaneously. Thus the life of a wife in subtopia. 

And what of the man in the suburb? It is his life, his activity, 
which creates the suburb and which sets the standards and 
activities, the goals and functions of suburban existence. If the 
children and the wife have become ‘future-oriented, voluntar- 
istic, individualistic, control-aspirant, rationalizing, organizing 
people’, it is because the man has created the suburb as an 
expression of his way of thinking. But the man is in, not of, the 
suburb. He lives there temporarily; it is for him a sort of super- 
motel and his scale of activities and scope of action lie in the 
outside world, in the big city. The suburb is only a fraction of 
his existence. But it is an important fraction, for it is the place 
where his system of values, his ultimate aims are to be realized. 
More than any other spot on the earth the suburb is the place 
where the middle-class man is to make himself what he wants 
to be, to come to the realization of himself as embodied in his 
values. Here he will find himself. The suburb can only be 
considered to exist if it is seen as the final and necessary 
realization of middle-class aims. The suburb is simply the 
ultimate expression of the middle-class value system; here at 
last can be achieved — absolutely, irrevocably — the things for 
which all the bitter striving and in-fighting exists in the city. 
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But can these values be realized in the suburb? Can the busi- 
nessman found himself in the suburb, break free of the heavy 
hand of the city, and come to the suburb to find his ideal made 
real? Or is accomplishment of the break-free impossible ? 


Ill 


For the Master as well as for the family of the Master the 
suburb is a necessity. It is the place where he is to prove finally 
and conclusively that not only he personally, but his whole scale 
of values, his whole activity and class, can produce the good 
life. The suburb is the testing ground and display case for 
middle-class life; if it doesn’t produce good fruit here it never 
will. But what are these values and goals in the 1950s, the years 
of Eisenhower prosperity ? 

Achievement is the word which best sums up the combination 
of personal success, social mobility, and public esteem at the 
heart of the middle-class value system. The life of the American 
suburbanite is permeated with this concept; it involves his 
status in the city, his personal relations, his family position, 
and his particular réle in the many shifting sub-classes of 
American culture. But the word achievement has many mean- 
ings: the authors of Crestwood Heights point to one connotation, 
the authors of some recent business novels, Executive Suite, The 
Man in the Grey Flannel Suit, and Willis Wayde, point to others. 
But the word never seems to suggest achievement for the sake 
of achievement or for the sake of the individual’s own satisfac- 
tion. Rather it stands for some kind of success as measured by 
society; the American businessman is nothing if not a public 
figure. He stands before society hoping for the best possible 
verdict. To try to hide achievement would indeed be crazy, for 
then it would be a contradiction of terms. Achievement exists 
only when others think it exists, and there can be no achieve- 
ment if it is not public and displayed. 

Achievement as a public thing which is to be displayed 
operates on various levels in the mind of the American middle 
class. The most exalted is that reached in Cameron Hawley’s 
Executive Suite by his two main characters, Bullard and Walling. 
An emotionally charged dream fantasy is played out with 
Bullard, the great executive, and Walling, the junior-but-great- 
executive-to-be, as his business heir. Money, power are scorned 
by the truly great businessman; these are mere playthings to 
keep mortal man happy in the totalitarian world the Bullards 
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and Wallings will create for them. Here is Walling’s vision of 
what it means to inherit the achievement position of a furniture 
manufacturer, Mr Bullard. 


On the wide-angle screen of his new mind he saw not the 
single images that he had seen in his old mind but the sum of 
many images ... two hundred men on a factory floor ... a 
hundred men on a finishing line ... a thousand men pouring 
in through the gate when a shift changed, another thousand 
men flowing out with the turn of the tide. 

The screen of his mind broadened and there were other 
thousands of faces ... now women, too ... the girl-crowded 
warrens of the Tredway Tower ... humanity packed behind 
a thousand doors ona hundred corridors ... Offices in all 
Principal Cities ... the packed rows of listening faces at the 
annual sales meeting ... a salesman stopping a Tredway 
automobile to drink a coke at a filling station beside an 
Arkansas road ... an old woman dusting furniture in the air- 


conditioned Chicago display room ... a sweating man scaling T 
lumber at the edge of a steaming Honduras jungle ... “ 
The whole was a thing of fearsome complexity and awesome ( 
involvement, but Don Walling was conscious of neither fear w 
nor awe until his eyes dropped to the rooftops of the city that W 
lay below him. Imagination stripped away the roofs and th 
exposed the honeycombed hive of activity underneath ... the he 

milling, swarming, cell living broods. And the cell-center 
spark of life in every brood was a Tredway paycheck ... a sv 
blue scrap of paper that became green bills in a purse ... and m 
the green bills became the endless inpouring of food for thou- m 
sands of ever-emptying stomachs ... clothes to cover a thou- en 
sand nakednesses and flap from a thousand clotheslines ... oi 
shoes for the feet of ever-running children ... beer to soften a th 
man’s soul on Saturday night and a freehanded buck for the | 
collection plate on Sunday. His wife needed soul-saving too - 
... an uplift brassiere and an honest-to-god permanent and a ac 
pink bottle full of perfumed hope. But their soul could wait for th 
the kids. The kids come first ... always ... from that first th 
day when there was no secret cross-mark on the calendar, It 
through all the nights when they whispered the solemn oath ou 
that they’d give the kid what they never had. Yes, the kid is 
would have a chance! It would take money but what the hell co: 
... money was only a paycheck and there was always a new pl: 
paycheck every Saturday night. lit 
Don Walling felt suspended in space, yet tied to the hive of one 


the earth by the awed realization of his new-found responsi- 
bility. They were his ... all of them ... them ... the un- - 
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counted thousands, born and unborn. If he failed them there 
would be hunger under those roofs ... there had been hunger 
before when the man at the top of the Tower had failed them. 
Then there would be no food ... and the belongings of the 
dispossessed would stand in the streets . . and a man ina 
black coat would come to take the children to the orphan’s 
home. .... 

The image of Avery Bullard moved across the rooftops like 
the passing of a cloud shadow. Did the people under those 
roofs know what Avery Bullard had done for them? Did they 
realize that if it had not been for Avery Bullard there would 
be no Tredway Corporation ... that the Pike Street plant 
would never have been built ... that the Water Street factory 
would have rotted and rusted away like the steel mill and the 
tannery and the wagon works ... that there would be no 
Tredway jobs, no Tredway paychecks? 

No, they did not know. ... 


Here we have insanity raised to a new level of totalitarianism. 
The businessman can only imitate God and General Motors 
(‘What if the General Motors had sat back and stopped growing 
when it had three per cent of the automobile industry?’ asks 
Walling, as the new president of Tredway Corporation.) In 
the face of such dreams the idea that the businessman is a hard- 
headed realist ceases to be humorous. 

The achievement goal of Executive Suite is so total that it 
swallows all of society and itself in a final bleary-eyed megalo- 
mania and thus escapes the whole question of what achieve- 
ment is for. But the Executive Suite at least has the virtue of 
consistency and honesty. The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit has 
neither. For Cameron Hawley as the author of Executive Suite 
there is no diversion from the path of becoming God; the 
problem of what should be the realized hopes of middle-class 
activity is lost in a haze of apologetic immolation. Not so for 
the hero of The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit, Tom Rath; here is 
the picture of the boy-bourgeois playing out a dishonest life. 
It is given only to a few to play the part of God and thus step 
outside the bounds of life in order to escape the question of what 
is the end of the activity of man. But the Grey Flannel Suit 
contingent has no desire to play God. They have no desire to 
play God because they are frightened of the whole thing. Poor 
little Tom Rath. Tom neither understands, nor wants to under- 
stand; if he can only escape from the clutches of his own 
particular boss-as-God, get back to his family in the suburbs, 
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get a comfortable job with no risk, and that nice little house 
then the novel can finally come to an end. Tom is that recent 
variety of the middle class who has little or no interest in any- 
thing other than his daily bread (‘I don’t think I have known 
what I wanted to be. ... It’s not a thing I’ve thought about.’) ; 
he is par excellence the personification of the boredom which 
surrounds American middle-class existence to-day like a heavy 
fog. Here is the American dream gone truly sour for in the midst 
of plenty there is — boredom. Just as Tom is the new type of 
anti-hero so he is anti-achievement; occasionally the idea of 
work flits through his sluggish mind, but he puts it out as soon 
as he can, hoping that his wife and other people will get him out 
of trouble (they do). Here is the climax of the book: 


‘Look Ralph’, he said, using the first name unconsciously, 
‘I don’t think I’m the kind of guy who should be a big execu- 
tive. I’ll say it frankly: I don’t think I have the willingness to 
make the sacrifices. I don’t want to give up the time. I’m 
trying to be honest about this. I want the money. Nobody likes 
money better than I do. But I’m just not the kind of guy who 
can work evenings and weekends and all the rest of it forever. 
I guess there’s even more to it than that. I’m not the kind of 
person who can get all wrapped up in a job — I can’t get myself 
convinced that my work is the most important thing in the 
world.’ 


Fortunately Tom’s boss is a Good-Guy-playing-God, and so he 
gets Tom a nice job as public relations man in a health founda- 
tion. And that is the end of the book. Tom is nice; his boss is 
nice; his wife is nice; his house is nice; his town is nice; and so 
is his lawyer nice. Achievement is down to the lowest possible 
standard with a sort of tired niceness as the common deno- 
minator. Tom is a fraud but, like most frauds, an interesting 
fraud. Why the intense desire to sink into niceness? Is it because 
he is afraid of his Italian adventure, of the insane streak in his 
family, or of the insanity of American life? At any rate, he runs 
home: ‘Maybe another [war is] coming. If one is, I want to be 
able to look back and figure I spent the time between wars with 
my family, the way it should have been spent.’ Back to the home 
with a pseudo-mommy. Tom Rath makes Candide look like 
Dr Faustus. 

The suburbanite as frightened family man, represents the 
other pole of achievement where the dilemmas of his daily 
activity can be resolved in a suburban womb and a medium- 
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sized lot. This is our new Babbitt: surrounded by Bosses and 
giant cities Tom can only scuttle homeward to a neat house in a 
nice suburb. The only difference is that Babbitt (and Sinclair 
Lewis) felt the urge to revolt; Tom (and Sloane Wilson) are too 
worried for that. 
In between in the scale of achievement Marquand’s Willis 

Wayde represents another attempt to escape from reality. No 
insanity for Marquand. At a nice steady dogtrot Wayde comes, 
he sees, he grabs and finds only ashes and a colossal snub, 
Wayde is pretty dumb, as the author makes clear, but he thinks 
he knows what he wants. He wants to control that fine old New 
England establishment, the Harcourt Mill. And why? On this 
Wayde is not clear. But we know. Through Harcourt Mill 
Wayde will get the status and assurance and permanence and 
safety which that crusty old New Englander Mr Harcourt 
embodies. But Wayde in the process destroys the Mill and finds 
nothing; so he goes on and on to seek the permanence the Mill 
symbolizes. Here is something easily recognizable — achieve- 
ment as position in society. Position in society cannot be won 
by inheritance; Marquand makes that clear. It can only be 
won by reaching for the power which by its very nature 
destroys the position sought for. Hence the particular ruthless- 
ness of the game and the tragic failure of the game. While 
Bullard and Walling try to escape the consequences of their 

acts by playing God, while Tom Rath tries to escape the con- 

sequences of his society and his existence by playing a little boy, 

Wayde must be truly engaged in a struggle in which every- 

thing — loyalty, friends, family, and self — are thrown into the 

game and are consumed. Wayde’s achievement is thus an 
illusion, but if he doesn’t know it his author does and the costs 

are not burked. Wayde is in the true line of the American 
businessman; there is only a touch of insanity about him. 

Status compared with the réle of God and a home in the womb 
is after all relatively concrete. But being concrete the costs are 
more evident. 

These are three forms of achievement. These three business- 
men are three varieties of what Crestwood Heights calls achieve- 
ment-in-isolation. And these are three attempts to escape the 
cost of achievement — by losing oneself as God, by crawling to 
the womb, by refusing to know the damage one has done. 
Achievement and the attempt to escape the costs of the achieve- 
ment are a fundamental conflict in which the middle class in 
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America is caught. The suburbanite is driven into a race for 
achievement, but in the process he must flee from what he has 
done. 

But if the achievement is a failure so is the flight. And 
nowhere is the failure of the flight more apparent or severe than 
in the suburb, for it is in the suburb that the utopia, the basic 
escape, is to be created. 

The suburb is the perfect material-setting for escape. Out- 
side of the filthy city, full of greenness and light, it has every- 
thing the city lacks. And most of all it has property; property 
which can be owned individually and not collectively as in the 
city. Here is the homestead where an individual can realize 
himself and his creed after the sacrifice of himself in the city. 
As House Beautiful puts it in its recent celebration of American 
suburbia: ‘Everybody can Own a House.’ Or more profoundly: 


No man need be common 

no life need be ordinary. 

The age of the Common Man belonged to the first half of 
America’s 20th Century. The Age of the Un-Common Man is 
now opening before us. More and more our architects, our 
builders, our designers, our manufacturers, all those who are 
closest to the new needs and new desires of our millions, are 
aware of this as a fact to be coped with, not a theory to be 
argued. 

People are aspiring upward in varied and individual ways. 


Or: 


Any direction you take — if you are good — leads you to 
success and self-fulfilment. That’s why Americans are happy. 


This moving paean of praise to “The People’s Capitalism’ 
reaches its peak in a spiritual apotheosis. 


The American search for the spiritual is even greater than 
the increasing numbers of people newly going to Church and 
to synagogue indicate. As God’s first temples were said to have 
been trees so to-day His first temples might be said to be man’s 
home among the trees — on its own plot of land, independent, 
individual and in harmony with the restoring rhythms of 
nature. 

That is the inner content of these houses, that is the meaning - 
of this statistic: 

To-day 60 per cent of our families own their homes. 


And so forth. Yes, the property of a suburb can do wonderful 
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things for the mind, soul, and body. The material shell of the 
escape is gratifying to the eye; never has the American suburb 
been so slick; never the picture window so large. And if such a 
cacoon can enable, say Tom Rath to forget his fears, or his 
mistress in Italy (fortunately she has grown fat now, so that 
problem is solved) why, then, it has fulfilled its purpose. 

It isn’t quite so easy as the editors of House Beautiful and 
Sloane Wilson would have us believe. The illusion that the home 
in the suburb is the final resting place this side of the grave is a 
powerful one, but it is an illusion. Yet, where else is there to go? 
No place. The suburb is the last escape route, and if the cost 
has to be paid there it is just too bad. 


Iv 


‘Will the Middle Class Inherit the Earth ?’ Thus the headline 
in the Boston Sunday Globe. There seems to be some doubt as a 
matter of fact, and the Globe is afraid that automation will 
reverse ‘the promising trend toward moderation’ and ‘turn the 
middle class into a proletarian horde more vast, more fierce 
than ever before. And the radicals would inherit the earth’. 

If achievement in the city is an impossible accomplishment 
or too painful to contemplate, then achievement-achieved can 
be caught, fixed, and founded in the suburb. But, in fact, it is 
the place where the failure to fix achievement-achieved is made 
manifest. The suburb for.the particular species of suburbanite 
which Spectorsky studies in The Exurbanites — the communica- 
tion ‘boys’ of New York city — is the place where the ‘rat race’ 
of the city can be left behind, where a symbol manipulator can 
act like a ‘thing manipulator’ and where he can find that vague 
hope for which all Americans yearn so earnestly, ‘roots’. What- 
ever may be collectively produced in the communication 
industry of New York city, there is nothing achieved by the 
individual despite his frantic efforts; worse, far worse, is the 
fact that the collective achievement has a high cost in insecurity 
and competition. The inevitable flight is away, away from the 
scene of the battle to the little house in the suburb; but the 
house is not so little, the bills pile up, and worse, far worse, the 
competition to achieve continues its merry, if slightly more 
drunken pace. With all the money which the suburbs exhibit 
it would seem that a few roots could be put down; what if they 
were ersatz roots? Better an ersatz root than no root. But no. 
The standard of living, i.e., of achievement, these ‘boys’ have 
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set themselves is too high.* and the pressure cannot be reduced. 
And why such a high standard of living? Because the communi- 
cation ‘boys’ have sold themselves their own product: material 
goods as a symbol of achievement. So: 


He moved to the suburb to escape the rat race; now, like 
as not, he looks forward to the morning train to New York as 
an escape from the trap which he perceives his limited dream 
has become. Hide in the suburb from the insecurities of the 
rat race, hide in New York from the frustrations of the trap. 


Life in the suburb is to be a symbol of achievement: here is the 
place where what has been achieved is to be set down, is to be 
there, in that spot, and it is to be in the form of things, like a 
House and Yard, two healthy Children, and a Slim, Sociable 
Wife (she must be slim). Uniortunately, the dream of achieve- 
ment is not the reality of achievement. 

But the suburb is also to be the place where those ideals which 
the city inhibits can be put into practice, ideals revolving 
around freedom and individuality. In the city competition is 
open, acknowledged, and brutal; in the suburb toleration, 


permissiveness, and individual choice are to rule. The child _ 


is to be brought up as an ‘autonomous, spontaneous, indivi- 
dual’: thus the open glass school. The suburb will provide the 
arena in which the family and especially the children can 
emerge as ‘free’ and ‘responsible’, ready to take their place in 
the world. So it is in Crestwood Heights, and so it is in every 
suburb. 

It is in the dichotomy between the one goal — the suburb as 
the place of achievement — and the second goal — the suburb 
as the arena of free development — that the suburb becomes the 
place of a headlong and even tragic clash. For the achievement 
value must continue its work and the attempt to escape from 
it must of necessity fail because the whole system is built on it. 
To be crude; no achievement, no money. The suburb is tied 
to the reality of achievement by an indissoluble union despite 
the fact that the purpose of the suburb is to escape this reality. 
In Crestwood Heights : 

The child must be free in accordance with democratic 
ideology; but he must, by no means, become free to the point 


* Spectorsky estimates that his particular victims spend $32,000 a year 
with a yearly gross income of $25,000. This 30 per cent overspending he 
considers par for the course. 
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of renouncing either the material success goals or the engi- 

neered cooperation integral to the adequate functioning of an 

industrial civilization. 

But it is not only the functioning of industrial civilization 
which provides the drive behind the overmastering of individual 
choice; it is the urge to go from status to status, for one genera- 
tion to achieve in the eyes of their peers what the other could 
not, which is the motive force of American life in the suburb. 
The child thus ‘is forced into the position of having to choose those 
means which will assure his ultimate entrance into an appro- 
priate adult occupational status’. Since it is a choice made on 
the sly through an omnipresent culture, the child ‘sees no 
authority figures against which to rebel, should he feel the 
desire to do so. ... The child has, therefore, only one recourse 
... to turn his attacks against himself.’ A pleasant society this, 
a new society, in which freedom is institutionalized, where 
choice is dictated. 

The manifestations of this conflict can be found in any 
suburb. All suburbs like to call themselves the Garden suburb, 
yet it is a visual fact that they are being eaten up by modern 
slums, that they are incapable of planning for themselves, that 
they are being cut into ribbons by superhighways. There is no 
planning for freedom nor the space which makes freedom 
possible; for who in the suburb will rise up to defend planning ? 
No one, since no one lives there. The planners prattle gaily 
about community spirit. But there is no community. What is a 
suburb to a suburbanite? A display case: and if it is ruined by 
outside developers, why then he will move a little further out 
to a newer suburb. It is easier that way. Besides he plans to 
move anyway in a couple of years. House Beautiful was wrong; 
anybody can own several houses.* 

In suburban politics much play is made with the fact that in 
some suburbs at least the younger Democrat — the crew-cut 
egghead who is America’s new technocrat — has taken over, or 
is taking over the Democratic machine and is revitalizing it 
for the great push. The light of reason, tolerance, and liberal 
good-will has no more earnest advocate than these apostles 


* Ina study of residential mobility it was discovered in four Philadelphia 
suburbs that at the most 56 per cent intended to stay in their suburb; in 
the other suburbs the figure was 27, 48 and 18 per cent. The two suburbs 
with high percentages were house-owning suburbs; yet only a small 
majority even there expected to stay. 
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according to St Franklin. But where are they going? Even 
ignoring the fact that they have ‘captured’ the Democratic 
party in the suburb ten years too late, who cares? True, other 
things being equal they will be more ‘liberal’ than the Eisen- 
hower brand of whateveritis, but being Organization Men 
themselves their liberalism is tainted at the source. As bright 
young lawyers, doctors, engineers, professors, etc., etc., they 
too are caught up in the achievement value and they have 
nothing to say which anyone cannot say for himself. And even 
for those few liberals who can transcend their culture, what are 
they? A mere handful surrounded by the Godly Don 
Wallings, the Willis Waydes on the make and the cowardly 
Tom Raths — all Organization Men who will beat them down 
every time. 

For the suburb is a closed society. Those who can transcend 
it need not think they can bring anything to it. Locked within 
its own conflicts the suburbs will admit nothing alien, nothing 
new, nothing startling, Crestwood Heights, that compendium of 
revolutionary thoughts, must be quoted once again: 


Within Crestwood Heights itself, few, if any, alternative 
cultural patterns present themselves. Unless he is extremely 
fortunate in being sent abroad to school or university... the 
Crestwood boy has virtually no choice but to enter the busi- 
ness or professional life of Big City and to live subsequently in 
Crestwood Heights or other suburbs like it. 


Vv 


A sad picture. No suburb could be as bad as it has been 
described here. Not even the American middle class in 1957 
has such a talent for evil. It is only a model, as they say to-day, 
or Americans would all have gone mad by now. Yet the dis- 
content which boils quietly and persistently in the American 
suburb is not to be shrugged off. It is not peculiarly American 
of course. Britain’s new middle class has its own form of revolt 
too. Lucky Jim-ism is an international phenomena; if in 
America it is capitalistic prosperity which has gone bad, in 
Britain it is welfare-state prosperity. In America the revolt is 
aimless and superficial; in Britain it is cynical and superficial. 
But, whatever the road to damnation, it is just as fiery once 
you get there. In both cases the middle class and especially the 
new middle class, is finding itself its own worst enemy. 
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The Independent Arab 


Peter Partner 


HE pattern of power in the Near East is about to change. 
But the pattern of power seldom changes as quickly and 


drastically as the surface of events suggests, and the 
economic and social forces beneath it still less. The kaleido- 
scopic exterior of Arab politics may baffle; the inner springs of 
policy are not as transient as they seem. 

The Near East is a poor area ruled by weak governments. 
The social condition of the masses is, in Marxist terms, pre- 
revolutionary. Except in a few places there is little hope of 
immediate betterment; indeed, the fact that modern medicine 
has arrived in advance of modern economic techniques means 
that population is no longer subject to the ancient natural 
checks, and that the average income of the peasantry and the 
urban masses is falling instead of rising. Archaic methods of 
agriculture and an oppressive system of land tenure mean that 
the Arab peasant is a mere share cropper, with no interest in 
the improvement of the land, on which he lives as part of a 
rootless, property-less class. Governed by absentee landlords, 
the countryside is robbed and denuded in the interests of the 
town. Because there is no property-owning peasantry there is 
no respect for the earth; the position is worse than it ever was 
in Europe at the height of the ancien régime. The absence of a 
free peasant class means also that one of the most potent social 
oppositions to Communism does not exist. In the towns, the 
new middle-class of soldiers and civil servants is underpaid and 
half-educated, and is usually a revolutionary rather than a 
stabilizing force. And the Islamic religion, which for centuries 
was the cement of the social structure, now seems to be practi- 
cally impotent to prevent the decay of the traditional moral 
structure in face of the technical revolution; Islam is a bar 
neither to ‘progressive’ nihilistic nationalism, nor to Com- 
munism. 

In this state of crisis the Arab world has suddenly found 
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itself part and parcel of the world struggle of Russia and the 
Western powers. If it is to be kept in being, Arab society needs 
gentle handling. Above all else, it needs assistance to fight the 
poverty which is gnawing away at its roots. 

This is no fresh news to the Western powers, who have known 
for years how unstable Near Eastern society is, and how 
dangerously this reflects on the cold war. But the attempt to 
prop up the status quo in the Near East has been bungled, 
partly from failure to come to terms with militant Arab 
nationalism, partly from the frustrating jealousies of British, 
French and American policy. Partly, also — and this is particu- 
larly true of the Americans — because of certain basic mis- 
understandings about the nature of government in the Near 
East. 

Western countries like to think that the ‘underdeveloped’ 
areas are slowly moving towards Western democratic philo- 
sophy and practice, and towards integration in the Western 
economic structure. They are distrustful of both the main 
types of Near Eastern government — of the traditional 
clique government of feudal landlords, and of the military 
dictatorship which has in places supplanted it. They are 
often hurt when they discover that most Arab countries 
have no particular love for democracy and individual liberty, 
and do not consider themselves to be humble pilgrims on the 
road to modern two-party government. Liberty, to the Eastern 
world, is something which pertains to the community and not 
to the individual. Arabs do not consider themselves the wards 
of democracy — are indeed in some senses already disillusioned 
by democracy — and are not shocked by Russian despotism. 

In dealing with Arab countries the appeal to common sense 
is powerless; the Arabs value their prejudices much higher 
than their interests. In the long history of the Israel dispute 
there was nothing more pathetic than the naive attempts of 
Mr Eric Johnston, the special envoy of President Eisenhower, 
to bribe the Arabs into compromise with the Jews by the 
American-financed project of a Jordan Valley irrigation 
scheme. Save perhaps in Iraq, the vision of the expanding 
economy, of national economic interest as an emotional 
driving force, makes no appeal to the Arab mind. In the 
occasional places where it has caught hold, it is among the 
ruling few. Musa Alami, the Palestinian leader and thinker, 
built in Jericho the only Arab agricultural community which 
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has done serious work in resettling the Palestine refugees. 
When the Jordanian mob got out of hand the settlement was 
the rioters’ first target! 

Arab talent for intrigue has deceived the West into thinking 
that Arabs are hard-headed; they are not. The Arab nearly 
always prefers the emotional gesture to the patent practical 
advantage, and this has had harshly retarding effects in the 
sphere of economic policy. Since the Second World War 
nationalist opinion has forced the Arab governments to pass 
strict laws forbidding the entry of foreign capital and manage- 
ment. The Americans have been constantly frustrated in their 
attempts to conclude most-favoured-nation trade agreements 
and to get an entry for American capital and goods into the 
Arab countries. Fear of being absorbed into the Western 
competitive market and so re-enslaved by ‘Imperialism’ is a 
far more powerful factor in Arab opinion than economic 
calculation. The laws regulating the percentage of foreign 
capital permitted in new enterprises, and restricting the 
foreign personnel who can work in them, have been strictly 
applied. The Arab states have bought a great deal from the 
West, but always paying in their own staple commodities and 
giving no opportunity to the Western exporter to re-invest his 
money in the purchasing country. Where the possibility of 
foreign investment does exist, it has often been scared off by 
fear of nationalist economic action. 

Thus, although the Arabs desperately need economic help, 
they are unwilling to admit this fact to themselves and are 
morbidly finicky about the conditions under which they would 
accept it. Private investment is effectively excluded except in 
the sphere of oil, where the capital needed is so huge that the 
Arabs cannot hope to provide it, and the prizes so enormous 
as far to outweigh Western misgivings about the political risks. 
Beyond this the private investor has little part to play, and the 
Near East thus is no exception to the world tendency, in the 
post-war period, for private capital to cease to flow freely from 
one country to another. 

If the West insists on pressing its help on the unwilling 
Arab states only one course remains open — the direct or 
indirect subsidizing by the Western powers of government 
plans for ‘development’. There has been no lack of government 
planning in the East, and in most Arab countries the files of 
the Ministry of Development are bulging with unexecuted 
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‘projects’ for irrigation, transport, power and, in short, the 
whole apparatus for modernizing the economic structure. 
What is so far lacking, except in Iraq, is the means and the will 
to put these projects into action. 

The general pattern of these elaborate schemes is rightly 
conceived, and there is unlikely to be real economic progress 
in the Near East without them, or something like them. Native 
private enterprise is never likely to do very much to open up 
the Arab countries, first because the supply of capital is grossly 
inadequate, and second because the basic services of water, 
transport and power are practically non-existent. No one 
but the State, in normal Near Eastern conditions, is willing 
or able to invest large sums in agricultural expansion. The 
businessman or landowner usually refuses to invest his money 
in any enterprise which does not give an immediate and 
heavy profit. Where the landowner is progressive, he entirely 
lacks facilities for credit. 

Nor is there very much future for new privately owned 
industries. The Arab area is almost entirely agricultural, and 
in a world with an indefinitely expanding demand for food it 
will do well to remain so. The industrial development of 
Israel is a freak which the Arab countries would be foolish to 
copy. Except for the political reasons likely to be adduced 
by military dictators, there is little to be said at this stage for 
the industrialization of the Near East. 

The development of Eastern agriculture is a problem that 
can be tackled only on a huge scale, by the carrying-out of 
enormous public works of irrigation, communications and 
power. Beyond these needs there are others, of education, 
social services, housing, medicine, which equally demand 
expensive programmes of state action. In this, Iraq has been 
the path-finder. The paternalist régime of Nuri Said has for 
some years devoted 70 per cent of its huge oil revenues to 
plans of development in a business-like way which has not had 
the applause it deserves. Already great dams have been built 
to control the waters of the Euphrates and, if the régime does 
not collapse, there seems no reason to doubt that the rest of the 
immense programme of works will be carried out and the 
Iraqi national income doubled within a generation, as Lord 
Salter claims it will be. 

The one great asset of the Arab states, oil, is an exhaustible 
one. The Arabs are faced with the same problem as the 
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sixteenth-century Spanish Empire, which found the Eldorado 
of gold and silver in the Americas but let all its wealth slip 
through its fingers by failing to convert it into new industry 
and production. If the Arabs fail to use the oil profits to achieve 
a permanent expansion of their economic resources they will 
reap nothing from the huge sums which are now being paid 
to them besides unbalanced consumption and inflation. One 
obvious leakage of oil revenues is conspicuous consumption by 
the ruling few — the Cadillacs and palaces of the Saudi sheikhs. 
There are other less obvious losses. The oil industry is not an 
integrated part of the Near Eastern economies, and the capital 
gains of the industry, even where they are distributed to the 
Arab governments in the form of royalties, are merely reinvested 
in the industrial economies of the West. The Arab governments 
hold oil royalties as European and American securities which 
have no effect on internal productivity in the Arab countries. 

There are further kinds of wastage. Geology takes no account 
of national boundaries, and oil is found in immense quantities 
in the relatively backward Saudi Arabia and in the primitive 
sheikhdoms of Bahrein, Kuwait and Qatar, while Jordan and 
Syria are unfortunate. It is absurd that in an area which 
professes a common Arab nationalism some countries should 
have infinitely larger revenues from oil than they can possibly 
invest in development schemes at the present stage — even 
where such schemes exist and there is a serious intention to 
carry them out. There is an overwhelming case for some 
arrangement by which these over-blessed countries should lend 
some of their oil revenues to the less fortunate states to finance 
the development projects of the latter. 

The conditions on which Western money has so far been 
offered to the Arab governments have so far been either too 
financially stringent or too thickly smeared with political 
motives. The World Bank is no exception to this, and many of 
its loans have been refused because they impose conditions 
which the Arabs consider equivalent to political control. If 
we are to persuade the Arabs to accept a programme of 
Western help, and at the same time to try to solve the problems 
raised by the oil industry, the best way seems to be to set up a 
regional development agency or bank for the whole Arab 
area. This agency would receive loans from both the Western 
and the Arab governments, thus being at the same time a 
channel of Western aid and a means of re-distributing the 
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benefits of the oil revenues. As a douceur to persuade the oil- 
bearing countries to agree to the scheme, the agency might 
receive a fixed percentage of the total profits of the oil com- 
panies in addition to the royalties which they at present pay. 
(This suggestion is unlikely to be popular with the oil com- 
panies, but they are constantly in retreat before rising Arab 
demands and are unlikely to lose anything by a concession 
which would in any case be forced from them within a year or 
so.) In general the agency would act as a balancing and integ- 
rating factor over the whole economy of the Near Eastern area. 

Such an agency would certainly have far-reaching political 
effects — so far-reaching, in fact, that it may be that the Arab 
governménts would reject it. On one hand it could be an 
instrument of Arab nationalism; it might even sponsor some 
kind of Arab Customs Union. This has been found an attractive 
idea in some British circles where the success of the British 
Middle East Supply Centre in the Second World War is still 
remembered. But it is probably a chimera. The political diffi- 
culties in themselves are almost certainly insurmountable. And 
further, the Arab countries all have basically similar agri- 
cultural economies. They produce the same things and have 
nothing to export to one another; there is small hope of a 
large volume of trade inside the area. It would be wiser to 
give the agency a more modest scope and to tie it by the most 
binding guarantees of political non-interference that can be 
devised. 

Whatever kind of machinery is used (and the ‘agency’ 
sketched above is proffered in the most modest and tentative 
spirit possible) it seems certain that the Americans will soon 
offer economic help to the Arab states on a large scale. But 
the Americans, and any country in the Western alliance which 
associates itself with such help, have to face the fact that 
nothing can guarantee the social and political stability of the 
Arab world. Even if economic improvement is attempted on a 
huge scale, demands may be created which will grow much 
faster than they can be satisfied. Economic revolutions release 
social and political forces which no one can predict or control. 
The kind of phrase usually used about Iraqi development is 
that its benefits will ‘percolate through to all levels of society’. 
But the sight and smell of a little money usually create the 
demand for a lot more, and the breakdown of the old social 
order is unlikely to be entirely peaceable. Gradually relaxing 
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paternalism may see the Iraqis through, but the maximum 
political danger will probably be when the television aerials 
are beginning to appear. 

The future of Arab society depends on the willingness of the 
great landowners to step gracefully down from their position 
of political dominance. The auguries are not encouraging. In 
most Arab countries lip-service is paid to the question of 
agrarian reform; in no Arab country is anything substantial 
being done about it — even the Egyptian reforms proved to be 
largely paper ones. The Arab landowner is bound by a double 
tie to the old and vicious system of land tenure; it is the source 
at once of his wealth and of his political power. Unless it can 
be made profitable for him to abandon it, he is bound to fight 
fiercely to defend it. It may be that the growth of the economy 
will gradually produce a climate in which the question of land 
reform can be tackled, or that the government will be able to 
exact land reform from the landowners as the price of supplying 
them with water and roads. But since the landowners are 
themselves the government this seems extremely doubtful, and 
an eventual conflict seems inevitable. The problem can be 
avoided for a time by resettling the peasantry on state lands, 
but a point must be reached where a direct attack is made on 
the landowning interest, and this will be the decisive test of 
Arab political development. 

When all is said and done the function of the West at this 
critical point of modern Arab history cannot be much more 
than that of an agonized spectator. Political intervention has 
decisively failed. Economic intervention, however desirable it 
may be, may prove in practice to be frustrating and fruitless. 
There is no way of dragooning the rulers of the Arab states 
into accepting a neat Western formula for the solution of their 
difficulties, and they are in the end likely to be far more 
emotionally concerned over the issues of Israel and Egypt, 
than over economic and social problems which do not very 
much interest them. The Arab masses are blind to any but the 
crudest of nationalist doctrines, and in the present weak state 

of the Arab governments, mob opinion is hard to fight. So 
while the West must accept as an urgent duty the provision of 
economic aid to the Arab states, we cannot be confident that 
it will be accepted, nor, if it is accepted, that it will be used 
exactly as we would wish. But if a bid is to be made to keep the 
Arab world out of the Russian orbit, the attempt must be made. 











‘An Educated Native’ 


Anthony Sampson 


In memory of Henry Nxumalo, an African journalist, 
stabbed to death in Western Native Township, Johannesburg, 
December a2gth, 1956. 


VERYWHERE in South Africa you will hear the phrase 

‘semi-educated native’ recited with a very special tone of 

scorn. White men like their Africans, if they like them at 
all, to be different, incomprehensible and atavistic. There is 
something disturbing about these trousered black men, with 
their charade of European culture, using their little education 
to teach themselves communism or burglary. They seem, 
besides, to be so much less interesting than those grand, anthro- 
pological old Zuiu chiefs. 

And there is, it is true, a lot about urban Africans which is 
much the same as about town-dwellers anywhere else. The same 
juke-boxes, Hollywood films, chewing-gum, and hamburgers. 
In South Africa they move like figures behind a shadow screen, 
anonymous in their uniform blackness. They look shabby, 
comic and uprooted. 

But looking behind the screen, the educated town Africans 
are some of the most interesting people in the world. It is not 
just that they have spanned the great divide, between a simple 
tribal society and a concrete city. It is that the intellectuals 
have not yet been creamed off from the proletariat, that they 
live in a fluid state of society, which has not yet crystallized into 
sets and strata. Teachers and writers are knocked about in the 
slum locations next door to roadsweepers; and they not only 
read Shakespeare but live it. They have, without wanting it, 
the kind of identification with their people that left-wing 
intellectuals in the West pursue in an endless wild-goose chase. 
In South Africa, where the intellectual is knocked back among 
his people by the barrier of apartheid, where he is given educa- 
tion without opportunity, learning without housing, criticism 
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without aloofness, there lingers something of the Dostoyevsky 
peasant-intellectual world — a mild hell for its inhabitants, but 
an exciting ferment for the visitor. 

Of the half-million or so Africans from secondary schools in 
South Africa (more than in Central and East Africa put 
together), the great majority are working as wage-earning 
‘boys’ to white bosses, with the kind of mockery of their educa- 
tion that one remembers from sergeant-majors: ‘You a musi- 
cian? Well, go and move that piano.’ They work placidly and 
on the whole uncomplainingly, still bewildered by the great 
transition of their times, and distracted from politics by the 
booming country, and the lure of comfort, security, furniture 
and radiograms. They are still bemused, though mixed with 
bitterness, by the white man’s world. 

Among these bewildered and jostled people there is slowly 
coming the realization of themselves as a race and a nation 
with a giant’s strength. Education, newspapers, wireless, 
together with the natural communication of big cities, is giving 
them the mirror by which they see their own importance. It is 
a gradual realization. I remember at a meeting of the African 
National Congress four years ago, there was beside the dais a 
huge badly-drawn enlargement of a cartoon from Punch, headed 
‘The Giant Awakens’ and showing a Negro imprisoned inside 
the map of Africa gradually stretching his pinioned limbs. The 
African delegates admired it; but it needed Punch to tell them. 

It is this national self-awareness, the pudding taking shape in 
the saucepan, which is the crucial factor in Black South Africa. 
And the educated African, disturbed from his complacency by 
the racial conflict and the rising temper of his people, is begin- 
ning to learn his importance and standing, and the full weight 
of the words: ‘I am an African.’ 

* * . 

Among hundreds of educated Africans that I met during four 
years in South Africa, Henry Nxumalo always stood out in my 
mind as symbol of this new self-consciousness. He was assistant 
editor of the magazine Drum, which I was editing in Johannes- 
burg: and before long he became, under the name of ‘Mr 
Drum’, not only the chief reporter of the paper and crusader 
against African injustices, but the figurehead on the paper’s 
prow. The name of ‘Mr Drum’ became known up and down 
the dusty African townships as a personification of the paper, 
and its readers. 
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Henry was one of the first people I had met in South Africa: 
he was with the four-months-old magazine when I joined it. 


He was thirty-four at the time, a short handsome man with light . 


brown skin, an impressive Zulu brow, and a gay springy walk 
which summed up his optimism: he would walk away from the 
most unsuccessful encounters with the same undeterred jaunti- 
ness, and the same spluttering laugh. 

It was by his laugh that everyone remembered him. It was 
far from the lemon-slice Zulu laugh of the travel posters, pro- 
claiming ‘Happy Happy Africa’. Henry’s laugh was compul- 
sory, bursting with a staccato ‘heh heh heh’ out of difficult 
situations and the endless racial ‘incidents’ that make up an 
African day, and hiding all the bitterness and tautness of his life. 

Henry came into the office every day from his little brick 
box house in the great African metropolis of Orlando, ten miles 
out of town, where he lived with his wife and five children. It 
was a neat well-polished house, full of carved imbuia furniture 
and front-parlour ornaments, in the midst of the noisy extrovert 
life of Orlando. 

He would arrive in the morning, immensely dapper in a 
double-breasted grey suit, and choke out some ludicrous inci- 
dent of the night before. ‘By the way’, he would say; ‘it was 
rather very interesting ...’ — he loved the languid English 
adverbs and idioms which marked his detachment — and he 
would recount some new story of an insulting Afrikaans police- 
man, or a pickpocket in the train, or a row with the ticket- 
collector. ‘ Of course, the Dutchman said, ““Voetsak, you blerry 
kaffir!”’ The words ‘of course’, which ran through all his 
stories, were his leit-motif. 

He bowled me over, as we talked day after day, with his 
warmth and dry wit, his gadabout knowledge and his strange 
aloofness. He was up to his neck in the African whirlpool, but 
he could still look at it, and write about it in a calm, detailed 
way, as few Africans could. There was none of the remoteness 
and shelter of the Fleet Street journalist. If he wanted to write 
about a gangster, he would call on the man next door. When 
he wanted to expose jail conditions, he had himself arrested and 
sent to jail. There was nothing unusual in going to jail — a 
quarter of a million Africans do it every year. What was odd 
about Henry was that, looking at the world around him, he 
found it ‘rather very interesting’. He was a symbol and a leader 
of the African awakening. 
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His early life had been typical of thousands of his fellows, and 
it summed up the predicament of his time. He was born in a 
country town in Natal (most of the brightest town Africans, 
they say, are born in the country): his father was a chief clerk 
in a grocery store, and also a baker. He called his eldest son, in 
the patriotic style of those days, Henry Wellington Nxumalo. 

Henry’s grandfather, Gqobo, was a simple tribal Zulu with 
three wives: he died by falling over a cliff: ‘they said he was 
bewitched’, explained Henry, ‘but I think he was drunk’, 
Henry’s father died when he was a boy, so that he had to pay 
for his education at the Roman Catholic school of Marianhill 
by helping the Fathers with the school magazine, and working 
the Roneo machine. Henry always talked about missionaries 
with a mixture of affection and gentle mockery — unlike many 
of his friends, who were more bitter against their former 
teachers. 

It was at Marianhill that he first met the ‘Jo’burg boys’ — the 
slick dandy schoolboys from the Golden City, with stories of 
skyscrapers and gambling, who filled every country boy with 
envy. And soon after leaving school, after a grim spell as a 
kitchen boy in Durban, Henry, too, went to Johannesburg, like 
half a million Africans before him. He found a job in a boiler- 
maker’s shop and wrote poetry in the evenings, with the 
matter-of-fact attitude to poetry that Africans have. One of his 
poems was published in the weekly Bantu World, and after that 
they gave him a job as a paper-seller. He went on writing, and 
rose to be sports reporter, then sports editor. 

The war came, opening up new windows. Henry, for the 
adventure of it, joined the ‘Native Military Corps’, who were 
camp-followers to the white army. Because he could type, he 
became a sergeant, and was sent to Cairo, where he was hurled 
into a gay inter-racial world, romping round the town with 
Australian officers (who loved annoying White South Africans). 
From Cairo he moved to London, as an Intelligence N C O, 
and was caught up with the group of young African intellec- 
tuals, including Peter Abrahams and George Padmore, who 
were dreaming of a free Africa. Henry adored London; but 
hardly had he become used to the new liberty when an anxious 
commanding officer, noticing his subversive friendships, trans- 
ferred him back to South Africa, and he was back in the tunnel. 

But Henry faced post-war South Africa with a new hope. 
There was tolerance and idealism in the air, and the wartime 
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co-operation of the races, and the common enemy, had brought 
a new respect for Africans. Smuts, when the Japanese were 
looming, had promised more rights for Africans; and the 
prevailing optimism among liberals after the war was mirrored 
in Cry, the Beloved Country, subtitled ‘A Story of Comfort in 
Desolation’. 

But the hope rapidly evaporated. Even before Malan came 
into power in 1948, all the promises of war had been forgotten, 
and the tide turned back again, creeping up on the narrow 
shore of African rights. This realization was for Henry, I 
believe, the moment when bitterness and frustration won over 
his natural buoyancy. Back in the circumscribed African world, 
the doors were closing all round him. and the gay days and 
opportunities of Cairo and London became a teasing memory. 
The dingy barrack-room atmosphere of the locations enveloped 
him, cutting him off from the white world where all his ambi- 
tions and talents lay, and forcing him into the posture of 
dependence in every sphere, thankfully receiving white manna. 
~ But, although he became bitter beneath, his outward life was 
within its limits triumphantly successful. After a succession of 
short-lived jobs, he joined the new magazine Drum, which was 
‘by Africans for Africans’, in 1951, and almost immediately his 
own career became inextricably mixed with Drum’s. Henry’s 
first great contribution to the paper was when he visited the 
Transvaal farming district of Bethal, where Africans are 
periodically flogged to death, and toured the farms dressed up 
as a labourer to interview the farm-hands and look at the 
hovels where they lived. The eight-page exposure of Bethal, 
together with photographs, launched Drum on a series of 
crusades, and established ‘Mr Drum’, as Henry called himself, 
as the African champion — a symbol of African self-help and 
self-expression. Henry’s gay courage and his easy man-of-the- 
people manner qualified him perfectly for the job. 

Henry was a light-hearted crusader: he seemed to carry with 
him a natural sympathy and tolerance for the white men he 
was exposing, and a knack of pleasing them, whatever he found 
out about them. ‘Of course, he was a very friendly guy’, he said 
about a Bethal farmer who kept his workers like cattle: ‘he 
gave me a big sack of potatoes’. Henry’s most impressive adven- 
ture was his visit to jail, after he had had himself with some 
difficulty arrested: his account of five days in the Johannesburg 
Central Jail, where prisoners had to dance naked every after- 
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noon to be searched, and where he was hit by a warder every 
day of his stay, succeeded in achieving an immediate improve- 
ment in jail conditions. 

To me, his most coolly courageous exposure was when he 
had himself recruited on to a farm, ‘Harmonie’ owned by an 
Afrikaner called Johannes Snyman, who had three months 
earlier flogged an African labourer to death with a hosepipe. 
Henry’s departure for Harmonie, walking off in his usual 
friendly, jaunty way, with his belongings carried in a sheet over 
his,shoulder, to be signed on for five days at the nastiest farm 
in the Transvaal, is the picture of him that I will always 
remember. 

With this spectacular record of bravery and fine reporting, 
his public achievement was immense: and he loved, I think, 
the challenge of his job, the rough knockabout journalism, and 
his status in the African world. But the narrow, restricted 
African world was too small for him, and he never lost his 
frustration and sense of humiliation at being kept out of the 
white world. Though he had the knack of friendship with 
Europeans, who loved his easy charm, there was no friendship 
in South Africa that could really straddle the colour line. His 
relations with White men were, I felt, always soured by the 
sense of exclusion, of his not mattering, of the White world 
carrying on without him. On the rare occasions when Henry 
was at European parties his first reaction would be to attract 
their attention at all costs, even by embarrassing them. ‘Could 
I have a word with you outside, Tony’, he would say perpe- 
tually to me, in that confidential tone of which he was master: 
and then, outside, there would be nothing to say. He was 
always borrowing money from White men, and repaying it, 
and asking favours, as a test of intimacy and a challenge — a 
knock on the door of the white world. 

He was hopelessly caught, like most of the intellectuals of his 
circle, between the black and white millstones. He could never 
really take seriously the limited outlook of his own people, and 
the narrow strident nationalism that was beginning to swell up 
as a defiance against the slammed doors of apartheid. He would 
mock the African demagogues, and describe with glee the 
clumsy efforts of the Communists to win him over with parties, 

More than anything, he was exasperated by the colour- 
snobbery of his own people, infected by the idea of white 
supremacy through every layer, which made light-skin Africans 
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despise their darker brothers. He recounted one morning, 
between splutters of laughter, how he had tried to engage an 
African servant to look after his children in Orlando: it is one 
of the bitterest humiliations for educated Africans to find that 
servants, who are usually tribal Zulus from the reserves, prefer 
to work for the meanest Afrikaners, rather than serve their own 
people — so deep has the idea of “White man boss’ penetrated. 
Henry described how he had arranged with an African nurse- 
girl by telephone, talking in his most European voice, that she 
should ‘work for a ‘Mr Henry’. When she turned up, to find 


that Mr Henry was as black as she was, she backed out ‘ 


immediately. 

Henry was almost totally detribalized and cut off from his 
ancestral roots — even sufficiently so to be interested in an 
amused way by tribal people, unlike the less confident 
uprooted Africans who violently resisted tribal reminders. 
He loved to talk mockingly about the picture that Europeans 
have of ‘natives’ — the stereotyped portrait of the blanket boy 
staring in wonder at the white man’s skyscrapers and boxes on 
wheels — and he would mimic the way Africans are supposed to 
talk, in European books about Africans — ‘Go well — stay 
well. ...’ ‘Yes, Umfundisi.. . .” ‘Look at white baas’ houses on 
top of each other!’ He was always describing encounters with 
white men who insited on talking baby language to him, 
dwelling on the Europeans’ scorn of the native with self- 
wounding delight. 

Yet with all his sophistication and introspection, he never at 
all lost his common touch. He kept his patient African courtesy 
towards his own people, and his intense interest in their peasant 
affairs. He never retired, as the loftier Africans do, into the prim 
world of socials and pomposity. In his little square Orlando 
bungalow he would give crazy inconsequential parties where, 
however much they were planned beforehand, there would 
always arrive an amazing cross-section of incompatible people - 
toothless old men pottering in, muttering ‘baasie’ at the sight 
of a white man, flashy tsotsis (gangsters) pulling girls into the 
back yard, bespectacled teachers discussing classical music, and 
the familiar background of grey old women with leathery faces, 
nodding and swaying along the wall. 

Henry was always in the middle of things, and frequently in 
trouble. Almost every month he would arrive at the office with 
some new bruise and when anyone asked about it he would just 
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burst into laughter. Some mornings he would not arrive at all, 
having been found without a pass, and handcuffed and led off 
to the police cells for the day. His life wavered uncertainly 
between the dignity of an assistant editor and the humiliation 
of the sheep-run. 

But it was part of the sad irony of South Africa, and the 
backwash of apartheid, that the greatest danger and tyranny for 
Africans came from their own people — from the tsotsis and 
thugs who, protected by the anonymity of the black world and 
the indifference of the police, kept a rule of terror in the loca- 
tions which was worse than anything the government could 
devise. I remember calculating with Henry, in the first article 
that we wrote together for Drum, that one in twenty-four of the 
Africans in Johannesburg could expect to be murdered in the 
course of his lifetime. 

No one knows who killed Henry. All that is known is that he 
was found one morning with knife-wounds all over his body, 
lying on the grass verge in Western Native Township. His body 
lay there all morning, under some bits of rusty tin, until the 
location mortuary-van collected it. 

A thousand people went to his funeral in Orlando, and 
walked in a procession to the great Croesus cemetery, between 
the railway-line and the mine-dumps, neatly separated into 
apartheid areas for Africans, Indians, Coloureds and Chinese. 

The ceremony lasted for seven hours. The procession gathered 
beside the plain grave, marked with a bare number, and sang 
African hymns: and then, according to custom, washed their 
hands at a tap near the grave, and went away. 

An African reader from Western Native Township sent in a 
poem to the paper: 


Dear Henry 

Now that you have gone 
And left us all forlorn 
Wish there would spring to 
Someone else like you. 

As for me, I weep, 

The grief lies in me deep, 
I will miss your brave pen. 
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door before it budges an inch. At first he might think it’s 

locked, that the policeman had referred him to this 
emergency hostel on a fool’s errand. But he may have hitch- 
hiked from St Albans, he may have only fourpence left, he 
wants a job soon and a bed for the night. So he leans again and 
this time, groaning, the door opens just enough to let him 
through, then slams heavily behind him. 

The corridor facing him is no wider than the gangway in a 
tube train. From both sides of it twenty spaces seem to have 
been hacked out of the massive walls like regularly spaced 
notches in a mine gallery. At noon on a bright day it takes an 
eagle eye to find a sixpence; at night the flickering neons throw 
deep shadows which make the walls seem even more massive 
and turn the stone floor into a smooth path of dark brown ice. 

Each cell-like space is a ‘bunk’, and the creaking iron bed 
just about fills it. Any angle of vision shows the man narrow- 
ness and confinement, and the tiny window, well out of reach, 
is only good for letting the cold air in. This ground floor is 
reserved for the men. Above, duplicating it, is the floor for the 
women. A stone staircase and another short corridor join the 
two and at that corner, at the vantage point, the office is situated. 

By the time the day warden has relieved the night warden, 
all the residents should have vacated the building, leaving it 
clear for the daily check and clean up. Cash from the canteen, 
from personal savings of residents is balanced; index cards of 
the people who slept the night are brought up to date; a pre- 
scribed number of bunks are hoovered and disinfested; the old 
clothes get sorted, the breakfast is washed up, potatoes are 
peeled by the sackful. And the *phone rings all the time. The 
National Assistance Board calls. Did Murray stay with you 
last night? Yes. Philbrook? Yes. Stevens? No, he never had 
that pleasure. .. . 


A MAN has to lean most of his weight against the outer 
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Almoners call. Can you take an old man in to-night? The 
doctor wants to re-examine him tomorrow and he’s no place 
to go to. Send him along, we’ll see what we can do when he 
arrives. ... 

Probation officers call. How is my pet scatterbrain Weeks 
this morning? He should be here in my office now. Kick him 
for me and tell him if he isn’t here tomorrow morning at ten 
I’ll do something drastic. . . . 

Two policemen pay a visit to find out if the drunken old 
lady got back all right last night. The outer door slams and the 
baker comes trotting in, unloads his bread, shouts ‘Sixteen, 
right?’ and disappears. While all this is going on, Luke, the 
only resident who could be persuaded to keep the job of wash- 
ing the stone floors, spits frequently on to them, splashes half a 
bucket of thick black water round his feet and starts to cover 
another area of the corridors with a treacherous wet film. 

Luke is no chicken. Nobody is certain of his age, but it’s a 
safe bet to add twenty to the first guess. His head is bald except 
for a few hairs standing on end near the top, and just in front 
of them the first faint lines of his perpetual frown begin, widely 
separated at first, then growing closer until they end in a ridge 
that acts as two hairless eyebrows. His turned-up nose empha- 
sizes two black nostrils, his loose, wide mouth shows broken 
yellow teeth. All he wears on his body is a pair of winter 
woollies and overalls stiff with grease; all he has on his feet is a 
pair of army boots two sizes too big. 

Besides the floors he has to keep the boilers in trim, two of 
them, both directly beneath the office, and down there Luke 
is a different man. Having been a stokehold member of the 
Navy for an unguessable number of years, the sight of the small- 
est boiler creates for him the illusion that he is still a member, 
and is, moreover, at sea. He is now the Chief Engineer driving 
his cruiser through the storm-tossed waters of the Atlantic. 
The sole object is To Get Steam Up. 

So every day the entire office trembles as the water in the old 
tank begins to boil. Gas pours up from the furnaces and the 
leaking chimney and the wardens’ fears are increased as the 
clanging sound of a shovel comes through the fog to inform 
him that any minute now the hostel might start sailing towards 
the main road or blow up altogether. 

He bellows his orders from the top of the cellar steps. 

‘For God’s sake let that fire alone, Luke. Why do we have 
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to tell you the same thing every day — this isn’t a battle- 
ship.’ 

For a moment there is silence, broken only by the roar of the 
fires. Then the clonk-clonk of elephant feet in huge unlaced 
boots comes nearer, echoing round the bowels of the great 
ship. The Chief is going to have another almighty row with 
that panic-stricken warden. Luke’s fire-reddened face looms 
round the corner at the foot of the steps, expressing indignant 
surprise. 

‘What’s all-er shahtin’ abaht, eh? Everythinks ’unkeydorey, 
boy. Wotcher worried abaht? Summink upsetcha ?” 

‘Just stop it, that’s all. Pack up that mad stoking and close 
the damper. Then let some water out. If it isn’t all steam.’ 

‘Well.’ Luke stares up from the murk in sheer disbelief, 
which changes to bewilderment. ‘Let some water aht, the man 
says. Let some water aht.’ The frown is now rippling all over 
his bald head. ‘Ooze ever ’eard the likeser that, I arsk yer? 
Look — Guv. It ain’t doin’ no ’arm. Gotter keep the boys’n 
gels warm imner barves, ain’ I? Me job ain’ it?’ His head 
suddenly lurches up on its neck — ‘Pay me, don’ yuh? Don’ 
yuh? An’ nah——’ 

‘An’ nah I want you to let some water out before we all go 
up in smoke. I can’t breathe in the office anyhow.’ 

After a long, hard glance Luke shakes his head. ‘Let some 
water aht,’ he mutters. Sighing loudly he turns and clonks 
down the cellar passage again. ‘Ha bleedin’ ha,’ he calls in a 
mocking voice. But the damper is smacked shut and the shovel 
clangs in a different way as he flings it angrily across the floor 
and steam begins to waft upwards as Luke turns on all the taps 
of the basins in the adjoining wash room. 

The warden returns to his labours, exchanging repaired 
beds for broken ones, dry mattresses for wet, new light bulbs 
for old, and trying to catch up with the endless clerical work. 
With one or two pauses for meals and the automatic cup of 
tea, he works through till 4 p.m. when the more permanent of 
the residents begin to come in again. 

The squat, bearded Marsh pushes his way in, grumbling at 
thin air. ‘What a day, wHaT a day. Tired out I am, half dead. 
Oh, blimey. Oh, Gawd!’ Grousing and cursing, he waddles 
swiftly down the corridor and flings himself into his bunk. . . . 

Ma Castle limps after him, a few wisps of silvery hair floating 
before her watery eyes. ‘Lovely day it was, wasn’t it sir? 
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Proper treat, warm as pork pie, lovely. Oon I did enjoy it. 
Thank God for a lovely day. Thank God for a nice bed to come 
back to. Lovely day. . . .’ 

Old Albert shuffles in unsteadily, a tape-covered pipe wob- 
bling between his trembling teeth, his head — with a battered 
old bowler well down on it — nodding vacantly, like that of a 
man who is listening to the same dreary old story for the 
thousandth time. . . . 

Percy Jackson prances home, leers in every direction for no 
particular reason, exposing three teeth in a black cavity sur- 
rounded by a seven-day ginger stubble, and overtakes Albert 
in a canter, his tea can rattling on a string round the waist of 
his torn mackintosh. . . . 

Doris Miller slams the door viciously behind her, her voice 
rasping through the cold air like a hacksaw across loose tin. 
‘Bleedin’ ol’ cow, that’s wot I said. Fourpince indeed. I’ll give 
*EeR fourpince - right acrorsst ’er chops. Wouldn’ debit it 
wouldja, EH? Fourpince fra bleedin’ thimmle. Hah, I says. 
Sod that, I says, wotcher take me for? I says. . . .’ She is an 
exhausted looking woman, pale, drawn, shapeless, sloppily 
dressed. When she is sober there aren’t enough words to cover 
her complaints; when she is drunk there are about four. She 
is maudlin, inquisitive, ill-tempered and hard as nails. . . . 

Then Charlie the museum piece, the walking human 
shambles, arrives. ‘Busy, busy, busy, everybody busy. Blimey, 
I never get a minute these days. Work, work, work, that’s all 
it is morning noonan night, the minute you get up. Chase, 
chase, chase all the time, sloggerheads from dawn to dusk. 
Ev’rythinks deteriating, bad to worse, down, down, down. 
Terrible. Terrible.’ 

With a stick in each hand and a cracked enamel cup in one 
or the other, Charlie is true to his word, bustling and chasing 
all over the place in short quick steps. A bent greasy trilby sits 
on the top of a grimy round face, and a pair of specs held to- 
gether with string and wire all but hide the darting move- 
ments of his surprisingly blue eyes. His short, thick nose is 
spread wide at the nostrils as if to give the long stretch of his 
mouth greater mobility. Too busy talking to be able to smile, 
he has even less time for a laugh; too busy chasing to keep still, 
he never has the chance of sitting down, even to a meal. He is 
the last to sleep and the first to be up; at any hour in between 
he might be chasing for a mug of water for someone, or waking 
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up ten people to get matches for someone else; for in his rest- 
less way he is the kindest of men. 

‘And how’s ev’rybody keeping?’ he continues without a 
pause, his gravelly voice gentle and interested. ‘Ev’rybody 
busy ? Ev’rybody happy ? Ooh dear Lord, me feet, me poor feet. 
Killing me. No rest, that’s what it is, no rest. Really killing me. 
Can’t go to bed early though. O-o-oh dear no. Rush here, go 
there. Ev’rybody becking and calling, do this, do that, chase 
up and down like a mad thing. And for what? I ask you, for 
WHAT? WHERE does it get you? They say you can get. to 
Americer in time for a cuppa, don’t they? Marvellous, ain’t it? 
Wunnerful. But it don’t get you nowhere really, do it? It’s the 
same as you, same as me. D’you think it gets you nowhere? 
Anyway, what I’d like to know is, WHAT D’YOU DO WITH THE 
TIME YOU'VE SAVED. . . .?” 

There is no answer to Charlie, no explanation and little hope. 

. He is the psycho-analyst’s nightmare, the wrecker of moralist’s 
theories, the eternal question mark behind the doctor’s ex- 
perience. The space between his unscrubbed ears is an un- 
selective reservoir of words. He shakes his head and they tumble 
out in disorder, each sound eager to be out first. His hands, for 
ever ingrained with dirt, the nails broken and permanently 
black, collect the leavings from gutters in the same unthinking 
way that a kid will pick up bus tickets. This conglomeration of 
rubbish fills his pockets and the lining of his coat until he looks 
twice the normal size. And home he bustles to pack the lot 
into a creaking old wooden box which hides beneath his 
bed. 

Fit him out with a clean set of old clothes to-day and by to- 
morrow he will have added from somewhere five frayed ties to 
his scrawny neck, two pyjama jackets and a jersey on top of his 
new shirt, three yards of electric cable to his waist and a copy of 
last week’s paper to each of his legs. Every pocket will be stuffed 
with rusty cutlery, broken pencils, cup handles, the mildewed 
soles of shoes, bits of bicycle tyre, a dozen wet and empty ciga- 

rette packets and a handful of yesterday’s steamed pudding 

speckled with grit and dust. 
Charlie and soap and water are sworn enemies. The idea of 

a bath gives him so much mental torment that the battle to get 

him into one is lost before it began. It would make very little 
difference anyhow. Delouse him to-day and he will be crawling 
again in a week. Shovel the mountains of trash from his bunk in 
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the morning and there will be another mountain to greet you 
in the evening. Advise him gently not to drop his fag ends into 
his tea; not to paste the walls, the floors and his bed with maca- 
roni cheese; not to wear an overcoat AND three pairs of trousers 
in summer; not to bother climbing right inside a dustbin when 
the same result can be achieved by reaching down with one 
arm; and Charlie will give you an attentive, admiring look, as 
if you’re the only person left with any sense. 

*You’re absolutely right. Ev’rythinks crazy, crazy, crazy. The 
whole thing’s upside down’, he will say, removing the long-dead 
weed from his mouth and dropping it into his tea. ‘S’all this 
chasing, rushing here, swishing there, never get a minute to 
think, do you? Never a minute.’ 

With a whispered piop half his helping of macaroni cheese 
falls to the floor. ‘I’m so cold to-night, aren’t you? Don’t you 
find it cold? Been warm though, lovely and warm. But you 
never know one minute to the next, do you? Up one day, down 
to-morrow, sideways Wensday. . . . Now I suppose I'll have to 
start chasing down to get some fags for Sidney. Off we go again, 
dashing and chasing. Anyhow, that was a choklit cream supper 
we had to-night. Choklit cream. Lovely, Queen of the May....’ 

In five minutes time, after spraying the walls, the floors and the 
doorways with the remains of his meal, Charlie will be strug- 
gling into another pair of trousers, his plate will be upside 
down on his pillow, most of his tea will be spreading quietly 
over his blankets and most of his energies will be turned to dig- 
ging about for a quarter-inch fag-end in the damp jumble of his 
box. ... 

On the tick of five minutes past four Martha Sharp glides in, 
looking down her long nose and underneath the rims of her 
glasses at a point just in front of her feet. Tall, skinny and 
narrow-faced, she fidgets with her fingers and moves as though 
she is being followed, her head twisting this way and that like a 
bird’s. Where Charlie identifies himself with anything and any- 
one, Martha stays aloof, yet cautious and alert, coiled up and 
ready for the least sign of hostility. Her pinched nose sniffs out 
the lie of the land in a second, her thin mouth is half pursed to 
snap. Like Charlie’s, her eyes are concealed behind glasses, but 
unlike Charlie, she knows what she’s looking for and doesn’t 
miss a thing. In the time it takes to drift past the ever-open 
office door she has found out who’s on duty, what he’s doing, 
who the letter lying on the desk top is addressed to, how far the 
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window is down, what books are strewn about. If she needs an 
excuse to find out more, it’s always the same one. A quick 
faltering smile, a slight hesitation, then she is at the desk, peer- 
ing about. ‘Any letters for me to-day?’ she says in her mysteri- 
ously educated manner. “There should be one. Is this it? Oh no, 
I’m so sorry, of course it isn’t, how rude of me. . . . Still, I’ve 
been expecting Them to write for ages... .’ 

A few minutes after Martha has satisfied herself about every- 
thing, Silent Annie creeps past. She is Martha’s opposite, and 
their hatred of each other is the hatred of a self-respecting cat 
for a cowering mongrel dog. Annie’s movements are furtive and 
apologetic, and her small body and her tiny pale face sink 
deeper into her coat as she flits past the danger point... . 

Barrel-chested Holmes, whose only reaction to any official 
word of threat or praise is a slow and immense grin, lumbers his 
thick frame through the door and asks: ‘Did that there-er 
*Ssistance Boerd feller coom ter see me the day? Nuh? Sure 
nuh? Right y’are. . . . Ta.’ And as he moves away with heavy 
determined steps the cold air is suddenly torn apart by a scream 
— Tom Atkins is home and now everybody knows it. Charging 
down the stone passage in long strides, hatless, windswept and 
wild-eyed, he slams into his bunk. There he will stay, forgetful 
of and forgotten by the outside world, until to-morrow morning 
with the same piercing shriek he charges out again to wander 
the streets of London and enjoy the awed glances of passers- 
ee 
On the stroke of ten minutes past four Martha reappears, re- 
peats her guarded but penetrating scrutiny of the office area 
and glides on round the corner to the bathroom which, for 
reasons no one has yet given, had to be built adjoining the office 
itself and separated only by the thinnest of thin partitions. 

Once behind the bolted door Martha turns the hot tap on 
full blast and utters an annoyed squeal as nothing but steam 
rushes out. Secure in the knowledge that her every word will be 
audible on the other side of the partition, she begins to curse in 
a high voice and top gear. 

“What kind of a place this is God only knows. Every day the 
same, nothing but steam in the bloody pipes, flung out of the 
rotten old house at the crack of dawn every morning even when 
you’ve paid your lousy exorbitant cut-throat rent week in week 
out, food I wouldn’t give to a starving dog, bloody madmen 
crawling all over the place screaming like wounded bears half 
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the night and making disgusting insinuating remarks half the 
day; my God, I never knew anything like this.’ 

Her voice rises to a higher note. ‘And if anyone thinks those 
so-called pillars of the staff will ever get off their shiney back- 
sides and do something about this stupid brass-bound BATH, 
let me tell them they’ve got a million other thinks coming. You 
couldn’t ask a little thing like that of them, o-o-oh no! Not 
them!’ 

A high, tinkling laugh marks the end of the first phase. By 
now the tap has begun to gurgle fairly regularly and Martha 
begins to hum. But there is the sound of a knock and abruptly 
the humming stops. The tap retches and splashes again as 
though put off its stroke, then comes the noise of the bolt being 
drawn back and the door creaking open. 

‘I’m sorry. I was here first.’ Martha’s voice is edged with 
menace. You can almost see her bayonet eyes stabbing into the 
intruder. 

“You didn’t know it was me? Ha ha. No, of course you didn’t. 
If I come in for a bath every day at the same time for ten years 
it'd be asking too much altogether. Looking at you I can see 
that. And anyway I’ve got far better things to do than argue 
with just any little Miss Nobody about a mere thing like this. If 
you must fight it out I suggest you approach your nearest M.P. 
through the usual pointless channels in the morning. If you’re 
still here in the morning. First come, first served, is the motto in 
this grotto. You should know that by now.’ 

The door whistles shut, the bolt smacks into place. Martha 
hums again. The cringing shape of Silent Annie slips past the 
office door and makes for the relative privacy of her upstairs 
bunk. 

Most of the eighty-odd men and women have lived between 
these walls for weeks, sometimes months; some, like Charlie and 
Martha, for many years. A few work in attics and basements 
and street corners for a matter of shillings a week; some, like 
Charlie and Martha, are unemployable. The remaining bunks 
are kept for the casuals — the one-, two- or three-nighters whose 
length of stay in the hostel is governed by the individual cir- 
cumstances. 

Any time after Martha has had her bath, but mostly between 
6 and 10 p.m., these bankrupt, bedless, hungry men and 
women begin to trickle in through the outer door to form a rest- 
less crowd outside the office, and it is at this point that new- 
1s* 
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comers are most likely to be discouraged, for the sight of Charlie 
with his trousers open down the front revealing merely another 
pair of trousers is enough to upset anyone. And when Doris’s 
rusty-saw voice mingles with Luke’s deathly cough and the 
general mutter is punctuated by Tom’s unsignalled screams, the 
new women have a tendency to go pale, the men rigid and 
alert. Some turn on their heels and never come back again. 

‘Wouldn’ stoppere a minnit longer than I ’ad ter’, rasps Doris, 
sagging wearily against the wall. ‘Packer bleedin’ madmen. 
An’ there’s the biggest of em.’ She nods disgustedly at Charlie. 
But nobody can offend Charlie; he has ridden out so many 
storms that he has long since forgotten how to answer back. In 
any case he is far too busy. 

‘Oh, s’all right, s’all right’, he says, tramping up and down 
in front of the queue, bending to pick up an almost invisible fag- 
end, then straightening up to glance at the ceiling as if it too 
holds fag-ends. ‘Choklit cream place really’, he continues com- 
fortingly, turning round one of his sticks two or three times, 
always with an eye to the apprehensive and unfamiliar gallery. 
‘Choklit cream. Busy, that’s the only trouble — busy, busy, busy, 
that’s what it is. Like bees in a ’ive. Dash here, shoot there — 
work, work, work the minute you get up. Nobody stands a 
chance. D’you think they stand a chance?’ For a split second 
his sharp eyes meet those of a bed applicant, for an instant he is 
still. Then he bustles to the top of the passage, looks down the 
corridor, waves both his sticks at someone only he can see, and 
bustles back again. 

‘Been on the go all day, att day. Me poor feet. Murder they 
are. Blue murder. S’all in the Bible, y’know, ev’rythinks in the 
Bible — famine, disease, bugs, incest. Even the weather. Look at 
to-day. Cold, cold, cold. Don’t you think it was cold to-day . . . ?” 

By ten o’clock on most nights the bunks are filled. An hour 
later all the lights go out except for one dim one which hangs 
precariously on a cobweb-covered wire at the head of the main 
corridor. If there is any sound other than snores and deep 
breathing it is Charlie in the end bunk scratching about in his 
box for a spoon or making the bed creak as he dons two pairs of 
pyjamas. When Charlie is quiet he is asleep, and in the gaunt 
old building of walls and shadows and passages he is one of the 
few who can sleep like a child. 
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French Writing To-day 


Les Coupables 


Cecily Mackworth 


English intellectuals is always a fascinating subject of 

research, especially as fieldwork is relatively easy and 
inexpensive. Too easy, perhaps — for that intoxicating difference 
that can be observed, classified and written about by any 
English writer attending a literary cocktail party in Paris, or 
any Frenchman strayed into a Chelsea pub on a Sunday morn- 
ing, is apt to blind one to the less evident truth that the differ- 
ence lies less in the writers’ themselves than in the demands 
made on them by the societies in which they evolve. These de- 
mands are obviously less explicitly defined than is the case with 
most other professions, and it is not as simple for a writer to 
know what is expected of him as it is for a grocer or a lawyer. 
On the other hand, it is also less simple for the society in which 
he lives to make a place for him, or to measure his adequacy in 
respect of given situations. Yet the writer is not — as the Ro- 
mantics liked to believe themselves — outside society and inde- 
pendent of it. He may manage an appearance of autonomous 
existence, but the fact remains that a negative relationship — as 
it exists to a great extent in England — conditions his creative 
life just as much as a positive one — warm, intimate and full of 
dangerous pitfalls — conditions that of his French colleagues. A 
good deal of the writing that is being done in France to-day 
seems to be a direct result of that relationship, which can best 
be defined by comparison. 

English intellectuals are always complaining bitterly about 
their isolation and that sad nursery feeling that nobody wants 
them. They do indeed, in comparison with practically any 
other country, seem curiously set apart from the main current 
of the life around them, reading different books and reviews, 
liking a different kind of painting, listening to the Third Pro- 
gramme, enjoying a different sort of food, and divided in 
general by their preferences and way of life both from the mass 


ke difference in attitude and behaviour of French and 
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of their countrymen and from the smaller group with which 
they were brought up and educated. An English writer, 
notably, may be successful in his own way, but he will always be 
at a disadvantage in the social scheme. Few people believe in 
his importance and hardly any in his efficacity. Success —- which 
is after all the proof that one has come to terms with society — is 
generally reserved for those who have acted first and written 
afterwards, for naval commanders, escapers and explorers who 
can tell of their experiences in acceptable prose. The others are 
condemned to wake before dawn and ask themselves such horrid 
questions as: Why do I write? Are the things I write about 
really the essential stuff of humanity? Is writing — and specially 
novel-writing, really of any use in the world, or would I be 
better employed in some productive form of manual labour? 
The pattern is inescapable. The writer must constantly put him- 
self in the dock, where he finds himself —- poor schizophrenic 
creature — conducting a super-Kafka trial in which he plays the 
réle of judge, jury and both counsels as well as that of de- 
fendant. He will never be condemned and never acquitted, and 
no precedents will ever really fit his case. 

French writers seem by comparison to have little excuse for 
feeling sorry for themselves. They are securely integrated into 
society, participating in the solid traditions of the bourgeoisie 
yet liberated, by a sort of tacit pact, from the more boring de- 
mands it makes on its members. A really successful novelist can 
attain as much notoriety as a footballer in England, without 
even having to make concessions to the public. His tastes, hob- 
bies, family life and personal appearance will be public 
property; he will autograph his books at charity functions and 
dine with duchesses. Yet this noisy fame does not set him apart 
in isolation. A large section of France’s vast, cultivated middle 
class keeps in step with him for a good way along his road, and, 
indeed, it is often impossible to make an immediate distinction 
between the professional intellectual and the bourgeois. The 
typical French bourgeois exercising a liberal profession is, like 
the typical intellectual, a bachelier and, if he has taken his second 
baccalaureat in philosophy, he will have a pretty sound 
grounding in the main philosophical systems and be able to 
recognize the special jargon that makes conversations between 
French intellectuals exciting and often esoteric. He will have 
been reared in the climate of ideas (at least if he is a Parisian) 
and have read the sort of books that, in England, are read only 
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by the intelligentsia. In fact, his formation and respect for 
knowledge are on the same level as that of the intellectual and 
he will be equally sure of the importance of ideas, even if he has 
not the time or capacity to have many of his own. As writers, 
of all intellectuals, deal most directly with ideas, they are held 
in special esteem, constituting a sort of privileged sub-caste 
within the vast and powerful caste of the bourgeoisie, under- 
paid, it is true, unless they happen to win a big literary prize, 
or simply to become fashionable, like Frangoise Sagan or 
Hervé Bazin, but held in general curiosity and esteem. Their 
audience is there, ready-made and eager, with easily titillated 
mental palates. All they have to do is to write. 

Or so one might imagine. Yet the first thing one notices in 
literary Paris to-day is that its climate consists of a thick fog of 
doubt. This is not new, of course, for visiting English writers 
have always been puzzled by the amount of theoretical discus- 
sion that has to precede and accompany the French creative 
process. There is a solid tradition of self-analysis in France (even 
the most introspective of post-war writers is left far behind 
Flaubert when it comes to theorizing about his own technique), 
but there has probably never been a period when the whole 
concept of literature, and specially the novel form, has been so 
called into question, so bombarded with objections and con- 
demned to death with such heartless nonchalance by the very 
people whose raison d’étre and bread and butter it is. 

The surface dilemma of the French novelist can be roughly 
summed up as the feeling that everything has been said already. 
It is true that the French novel has gone further than any other 
in the subtle exploration of the human mind, starting with 
Adolphe and Dominique and continuing with Proust, whose in- 
hibiting shadow seems, for some reason, to lurk in the path of 
every French writer and force him to ask himself whether 
psychological analysis can go further than the Baron de Charlus, 
Swann, Odette and the rest of them. If he decides that it can, he 
is sure to stumble against that barbed-wire boundary of a mono- 
logue in Ulysses (since James Joyce has somehow become inte- 
grated into France’s literary heritage) where Molly’s subcon- 
scious speaks up at such length and makes things so different for 
following generations. Neither Surrealism nor Existentialism, 
in spite of all the hopes they raised, provided a satisfactory 
answer to the problem of the true nature of man. It was no 
doubt the feeling that both the conscious and the subconscious 
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mind have been explored till they have nothing much left to 
offer and still have not yielded up the real truth about hu- 
manity, that caused the American novel of situation to be so 
widely imitated — and indeed caricatured — in France just after 
the war. But the more serious writers soon began to feel that the 
possibilities of human behaviour, divorced from their psycho- 
logical roots, are quickly exhausted. The fashion passed quickly 
away and to-day the younger generation of ‘strong’ writers of 
the Hemingway school are beginning to look decidedly middle- 
aged — rather like those broken-down ex-wrestlers at street fairs, 
whom one sees laboriously lifting not very heavy weights with a 
tremendous exhibition of biceps and hairy chests. 

It may seem surprising that French novelists, of all people, 
should be so easily satisfied that the possibilities of psychological 
depictment are already exhausted. It suggests a lack of confi- 
dence in their raw material, a conviction of the insufficiency of 
human nature. The discernible result is, on the one hand, a re- 
markably mediocre production of traditional novels that plod 
without much, conviction along well-trodden paths and, on the 
other, a curious and rather esoteric school of ‘Anti-Literature’ 
that has its roots in Le Voyage au Bout de la Nuit and Albert 
Camus’ L’ Eiranger. 

Camus’ books — fiction or philosophy — have not been taken 
very seriously in England, but they have great prestige in 
France and it is he (since Gide is dead, Malraux has dedicated 
himself to aesthetics and Sartre is politically compromised) who 
can best be‘ considered as ‘speaking for his times’ (which is the 
major ambition of most French writers). As far as fiction is con- 
cerned, most discussions for and against the novel as it has 
hitherto existed refer back to L’Etranger, which appeared 
shortly after the war. This ‘Stranger’, or ‘Outsider’, is a certain 
Mersault, a Frenchman of Algeria, like Camus himself, but he 
is in no way a ‘type’ or ‘character’ such as the reader expects 
automatically to encounter in a modern novel. He is, on the 
contrary, a sort of non-liver, or living negation. ‘I am a living 
statue,’ he says. ‘Whatever may happen to me, it is impossible 
for me to have a sensation or feeling for anything.’ He lives, or 
rather exists, meaninglessly, kills as meaninglessly and hears 
himself condemned to death (less because of his crime itself than 
because of various proofs of real or supposed heartlessness that 
have prejudiced the judge against him) without much reaction. 
Mersault represents revolt, not merely against society, but 
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against the human condition itself. He is homo absurdus, whose 
thoughts and acts are devoid of significance since, like the rest 
of mankind, he is under the universal and unjust death-sentence 
that makes nonsense of all human activities and aspirations. He 
is incapable of taking any interest in situations which, in view of 
their inevitable dénouement, he can only consider as absurd, 
and the judge’s sentence is for him merely an echo of the 
general condemnation of humanity. His ‘refusal’ is not reasoned 
or conscious (though it tends to become so at the end of the 
book); he is simply Non-Man, man deprived of the psycho- 
logical strata which Freud has taught us to discern in ‘mind’. 
And ‘Non-Man’, as the subject for ‘Anti-Literature’, is be- 
coming, for reasons which seem to me to be closely connected 
with the peculiar writer-public relationship now prevailing in 
France, the main preoccupation of a whole group of difficult, 
intelligent and influential novelists. 

Any new current in France’s literary life is sure to be con- 
gealed without much delay into a ‘school’, and ‘Anti-Literature’ 
already has its practicians, its theoreticians and even a prix de 
Panti-littérature, which should ensure its survival for a time at 
least. All the novelists who adhere to it go much further than 
Camus in their determination to eliminate any kind of charac- 
terization from their work and attain a new psychological 
reality through anonymity. The heroes of Samuel Beckett’s 
Molloy and Mallone meurt, for instance, have few of the recogniz- 
able attributes that Camus still allowed his Mersault to possess. 
They have no individual psychology and no feeling of their own 
identity. They are part of the general matter of mankind, but 
not really men, and still less ‘characters’. One learns a certain 
amount about their surface lives. Molloy has a son, is in ill- 
health, never had much appetite, keeps hens and bees. These 
stray facts emerge in the course of the book, but it would make 
no difference at all if he had a daughter, or no children at all, 
suffered from any disease or none, or had any habits other than 
those he casually mentions. It is impossible to say whether he 
is good, bad, selfish, truthful, etc., or to give him any of the 
moral labels that are generally attached to fictional characters 
and make them recognizable to the reader as characters. Molloy 
and Mallone both belong to a grey, sub-world, from which they 
observe and note random facts and conversations, as if they 
were reporting a confused dream, of which the elements are 
movement and rhythm rather than events. Nathalie Sarraute is 
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even more rigorous, since most of her characters remain wholly 
anonymous and she concentrates entirely on ‘the psychological 
element, freed from the subject of which it used to form a part 
. .. sufficient in itself and existing without any support.’ In Por- 
trait d'un Inconnu and Martereau, she suppresses as far as possible 
anything which might help the reader to get a hold on her 
characters — ‘physical aspect, gestures, actions, sensations, the 
usual feelings that have already been thoroughly studied and 
which contribute in a facile way to produce a “‘lifelike” person- 
ality . . . and which can only be gained at the expense of the 
deeper psychological truth which give rise to these qualities.’* 
This ‘deeper psychological truth’, which according to the anti- 
literaturists can only be attained through the suppression of all 
apparent truth, is contained in the non-individual world which 
they have set out to explore. 

As for Alain Robbe-Grillet, who is one of France’s most dis- 
cussed young intellectuals at present, he openly proclaims that 
the word ‘literature’ has become defamatory and that psycho- 
logical characterization is essentially a literary invention. 

The world [he explains in a recent article] is neither 
meaningful nor absurd. It simply is. That, in any case, is the 
most remarkable thing about it, and this obvious fact suddenly 
strikes us with irresistible force. The whole fine construction 
crumbles in a moment and, one day we open our eyes and 
come face to face, once too often, with the shock of that obsti- 
nate reality which we believed we had tamed. All around us, 
defying all the adjectives we are accustomed to use, are ob- 
jects, with their smooth, well-defined surfaces, intact, but 
without any equivocal brilliance or transparence. Not all our 
literature has succeeded as yet in reducing the slightest angle 
or modifying the least curve.f 


So in Les Gommes and Le Voyeur, the minute description of ob- 
jects replaces the descriptions of human feelings, gestures, ap- 
pearance, etc.; the whole psychological apparatus of the 
modern novel is suppressed and the usual system of values re- 
versed by giving the inanimate priority over the animate, the 
insentient over the sentient. For instance, the police inspector in 
Les Gommes, which is a sort of detective story, never becomes 
‘real’ and remains as anonymous as the (unidentified) mur- 


* L’Ere du Soupgon, by Nathalie Sarraute (Gallimard). 
t NV.R.F., July, 1956. 
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derer, and his physical and moral personage are accorded far 
less importance than the exact shape and position of a cup and 
saucer placed near the edge of a table. 

All these writers, and a number of others who are associated 

with them, claim that this non-human aspect of their work is 
essential to their quest for a profounder truth which the tra- 
ditional novel has distorted or failed to reveal. This quest for a 
mobile truth that is constantly changing and developing and 
with which one never quite catches up, is, of course, a typically 
French intellectual concept. All the same, it seems legitimate to 
suppose that there lies beneath the cerebral parti pris a deeper 
pessimism and negativism. It is not for nothing that Maurice 
Blanchot, who is one of the finest critics in France and a founda- 
tion member of the Anti-Literist school, has claimed that ‘the 
true and constant mode of man’s being is: I do not think, there 
is nothing to think.’ When he suggests that the novelist can only 
produce valid work by annihilating experience in favour of the 
state of mind or sensation to which it gives rise, he is only 
creating a novelist’s version of Mallarmé’s theory that the true 
matter of poetry is P’horreur de la forét, ou le tonnerre muet épars au 
Seuillage ; non le bois intrinséque et dense des arbres, and that, quelques 
jets de Pintime orgueil véridiquement trompetés éveillent P architecture du 
palais, le seul habitable; hors de toute pierre, sur quoi les pages se 
refermeraient mal. When he recognizes that this state of mind or 
sensation resulting from experience is all too often a desperate 
emptiness, he is stating a truth that few of us are courageous 
enough to recognize. But when he claims that emptiness as the 
true, and indeed unique, matter of literature, it becomes evident 
that he is less engaged in a conscious attempt to discover a new 
sphere for fiction than in an unconscious one to bring it to a 
dead end, block all possible exits and finally produce its death 
by asphyxiation. 

And here we arrive at the inevitable question: Surely highly- 
privileged, socially-integrated French novelists, with the moral 
stability conferred on them by their standing within society, 
should be able to develop in peace and security and leave 
literary suicide to their oppressed English colleagues? If the 
contrary is true, there must be some reason, and perhaps it can 
be found precisely in this author-society relationship which 
seems, on the surface, so enviable. It is to Camus that one turns 
naturally for clues to what is really happening, just as one used 

to turn to Sartre a few years ago, and to Malraux before him, 
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and to Gide before Malraux. And Camus has left Mersault far 
behind. Five years ago, in L’ Homme revolté, he was still expressing 
in an abstract, philosophical form, the underlying idea of 
LT’ Etranger. His latest book, La Chute, seems, however, to suggest 
that the sentence imposed on mankind is not so unjust after all, 
and, indeed, that man richly deserves all he gets. The ex-lawyer 
and juge-pénitent who holds his assizes in a louche bar by the 
Antwerp docks has come to the conclusion that the whole of 
humanity is guilty and transforms himself into a mirror in which 
it (or such specimens of it as find their way into the bar) will be 
forced to recognize its guilt. 


Since it is impossible to condemn others without immedi- 
ately coming under judgement oneself, one must accuse one- 
self in order to have the right to condemn others. Since every 
judge must end as a penitent, the only thing to do is to start 
from the other end of the road and become a professional 
penitent in order to end as judge. . . . 


The curious thing is that the confessions of Clamens, the 
judge-penitent, are extraordinarily unconvincing, just as the 
sins of Sartre’s hell-dwellers in Huis Clos turned out to be disap- 
pointing. We can find worse than that any Sunday in the News 
of the World, or any day in L’ Aurore. So can Camus and Sartre, 
and one can only suppose that the guilt-feelings from which 
they suffer (because of course ‘mankind’ is never anything but 
an evasive word for ‘myself’) are too vague and generalized to 
be attached to the solid abjection of recognized crime. ‘Man- 
kind’ is guilty, so ‘Mankind’ must be emasculated by depriva- 
tion of its recognizable attributes. The Camus of L’Etranger and 
the Camus of La Chute are one and the same. And it is Clamens 
who condemns Mersault, and himself, to the anonymity of the 
viscous and formless world of the Anti-Literists. A world in which 
there are no responsibilities. 

For it is easy to divine, behind the unspecified guilt that is the 
acknowledged or unacknowledged theme of most ‘outsider’ 
literature in France to-day, the horrid hauntings of inadequacy. 
The French writer lives under constant strain. The reverence 
of the bourgeoisie for its intellectual élite is terribly exigent. 
What it really demands of the writer is to do its thinking for it, 
and never to make a mistake. In return for the enjoyable — 
though somewhat intangible — perquisites of his state, he is ex- 
pected to have closely reasoned and cleverly expressed ideas on 
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every possible subject, and the whole of the cultured bour- 
geoisie follows these ideas with sharp and critical attention, 
ready to pounce and blame him when things go wrong. Drieu 
la Rochelle and Brasillach were shot, not for what they did, but 
for what they thought. Céline, whose Voyage au Bout de la Nuit 
has had perhaps more influence than any single book of our 
times and who went much further, much earlier, than did 
Camus in L’Etranger, lived unmentioned in exile. A few years 
ago a group of French schoolboys lured one of its members into 
a wood and ‘executed’ him, justifying themselves by.an impos- 
sibly involved story of love and smuggling. When their case 
came up, witnesses were brought to testify that the leader of the 
‘gang’ was given to the reading of Sartre, Gide and Rimbaud. 
Their evidence took a good many years off his sentence, since it 
proved that he had been got at by the intellectuals, dead or 
alive, and after that, robbery and murder were almost logical 
developments in his career. Since then most juvenile delin- 
quency — if the delinquent shows signs of having received any 
education at all — is put to the account of disruptive writers, and 
especially the Existentialists. At such moments the réle of the 
intellectual is reversed, and from being the darling of bourgeois 
society he suddenly becomes the serpent it has nourished in its 
bosom. The only thing that never changes is his position inside 
that society and the belief in his importance for good or ill. 

It is his own fault, of course. Every French writer cherishes 
the ambition to modify, either directly or indirectly, the 
general current of ideas in his country. If the word engagé is 
heard less often than it used to be at the height of the Existenti- 
alist period, that is only because it has become so completely 
absorbed that it no longer needs to be spoken. Every writer has 
read Sartre’s alarming Qu’est-ce la Littérature? and very few 
would be prepared to challenge remarks like: 

The writer who is engagé knows that the word is a form of 
action; he knows that to reveal is to change, and that things 
can only be revealed when the intention of changing them 
exists. He has abandoned the impossible dream of painting an 
impartial picture of society and the human condition. 

The French writer is condemned by public opinion to be 
more than a writer. ‘Anti-literature’ seems to me a sign that 
many of them are cracking under the strain, their spines creak- 
ing audibly under a too-heavy load, They can never be sure 
that they are merely telling a story or making public some 
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private phantasy. At any moment, some character, light- 
heartedly and imprudently created, may become ‘representa- 
tive’ and responsible for goodness knows what. A jeu de mots may 
be re-served, at some cold later meal, as a considered opinion. 
It is hardly surprising that the writer, faced with such un- 
predictable responsibilities, should tend to feel guilty and inade- 
quate himself, not that guilt, inadequacy and emptiness should 
become obsessive themes. ‘I do not think; there is nothing to 
think’, becomes a line of retreat, and the denial of the human 
being as the matter of fiction, a system of defence. Perhaps the 
English intellectual, who can hold any ideas he likes and no one 
except his fellow intellectuals will care, is luckier than he 
realizes. Perhaps, too, the English novel has a better chance of 
survival, in spite of relatively small encouragement, than the 
French. 
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The Third Programme .. . 
Jacob’s Ladder 


Roy Walker 


Tenth Anniversary of its Third Programme with an 

interesting document. It quoted the most ambitious 
assessment yet undertaken by their Audience Research Depart- 
ment on the Third Programme audience. The average was 
45,000, though it might be up to 100,000 at times, but that was 
by.no means the whole picture. The programme was heard at 
least once a week by 1,600,000 people over twenty-one, and a 
further 2,800,000 heard it between once and three times a 
month; more would do so if the nation-wide coverage was more 
satisfactory. The enquiry also established that ‘the Programme 
was very far from being, what-has sometimes been supposed, a 
“highbrow” Programme catering exclusively for a small, 
“long-haired” minority.’ Moreover, of ‘75 per cent of the 
sample who never listen to the Third, 38 per cent were 
positively in favour of there being a Third Programme, 40 per 
cent were indifferent, and only 22 per cent positively against.’ 
They recalled their early hope that ‘it will come not only to be a 
Programme of great significance in the life of the country, but 
also one that will give pleasure to a widening audience of all 
classes and ages to whom the riches it has to offer would other- 
wise be permanently denied.’ They quoted Edward Sackville- 
West’s belief that the Third might ‘well become the greatest 
educative and civilizing force England has known since the 
secularization of the theatre in the sixteenth century.’ 

Four months later the B B C put out a statement announcing 
that they had undertaken a survey of the whole field of domestic 
sound broadcasting. Television was now in half the homes of 
the country, but ‘there is no evidence that many television set 
owners give up using their radio sets.’ However, there was also 
the question of rising costs, and ‘some adjustment of the 
existing pattern of sound broadcasting to meet the developing 
needs of the listening audience may be made later this year.’ 


A T the end of last September, the B B C celebrated the 
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Suspicion was at once aroused that something sinister was in 
store for the Third. This was, on the showing of the B B C’s 
own recent claims for the Programme, a matter of public 
importance. But no indication was given of what was under 
discussion, so much so that many BBC high-ups remained 
completely in the dark about it. On the day before the 
Director-General’s pronunciamento early in April, The Observer, 
which was even then guessing very wide of what was to come, 
reported that “Broadcasting House is buzzing with rumours — 
and a little resentful that no one under the rank of Controller 
seems to have been consulted.’ It is difficult to discuss effec- 
tively a policy that is not known. But there was a trickle of 
letters to The Times, and on February 22nd a lengthy leading 
article whose forthrightness may not be unconnected with the 
fact that a Mr William Haley was Editor-in-Chief of what was 
then known as the Arts Programme of the B B C in the early 
stages of the project that finally became the Third. The 
conclusion of this leader is worth recalling: 


If survival is to depend on counting of heads then, as the 
programmes contract, they are bound to forsake minorities, 
to concentrate on the items that are popular. It is vital, there- 
fore, that the ene programme that has never been popular, 
that has never sought a mass audience, that has put its 
material before its listening figures, and that has consciously 
tried to extend the range of broadcasting should remain 
intact and inviolate. 


But, in general, the complete intangibility of the threat left 
the question very much in the air. If it had not been for the 
initiative of a suburban schoolmaster, Peter Needs, there would 
not have been in existence even an embryonic organization to 
comment, from the point of view of the interested listeners, 
on whatever the B B C might have to reveal. The response to a 
single small classified advertisement he inserted in The Times, 
to one or two follow-up letters to the Press and a little ensuing 
publicity, was remarkable. More than 5,000 people wrote to 
him, from celebrities like Ralph Vaughan Williams to people 
who could by no stretch of imagination be classified as Third 
persons, many sent money and offered help. The Third 
Programme Defence Society came into existence at an over- 
flowing and slightly hilarious public meeting in Charing Cross 
Hotel on a Sunday morning a fortnight before Sir Ian Jacob let 
fly. Still nobody knew what the Third Programme had to be 
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defended against or who the enemy was. There was a certain 
suspicion that the Postmaster-General might turn out to be 
the Shylock of the piece, demanding an economic pound of 
flesh from the Corporation which the horrified but helpless 
Director-General was powerless to deny him, under the strict 
letter of the Charter. Peter Needs might be the Portia. No 
one imagined that the Director-General was doing the carving 
himself. 

The object of a press conference is to obtain the widest 
publicity. If the B BC wanted to get away with a.minimum 
coverage of their major policy statement, on which turns the 
whole future of sound broadcasting in this country, they could 
not have chosen their opportunity better. The statement was 
not available in the well-filled Concert Hall at Broadcasting 
House until 4.25 p.m. on Monday, April 8th. The Director- 
General began to speak at 4.30 precisely. It might, I felt as he 
went on, have been appropriate if we had had the ritual flash 
of the green light and the disembodied voice chanting, ‘We will 
go astern in ten seconds from now’. As had been common 
knowledge for weeks, this Monday was the day of the Queen’s 
arrival in Paris and the Tuesday was Budget Day. On what 
other days of the month could one have been so certain of 
being submerged by other headlines? It needed not Tennessee 
Williams or Dr Bodkin Adams to lose the B B C’s policy from 
the public eye in the shortest possible space of time. The week- 
end papers had been missed, the evening papers could stay for 
only a line or two in the stop press, the morning papers would 
be full of Her Majesty, the following evening so agog with the 
Budget that the B B C policy was not, as far as I could see, so 
much as mentioned. Whatever one may think of Sir Ian 
Jacob’s strategy one must ruefully salute his tactics. 

Peter Needs was at first refused permission to attend this 
conference, on the unexceptionable excuse that he was not 
Press. His Committee, not unduly depressed to find itself 
enjoying the hospitality of a Crematorium Society for its first 
meeting, forty-eight hours earlier, took a dim view of that. 
However, a weekly to which Mr Needs had previously con- 
tributed decided to send him as a representative, and he was 
in. As Sir Ian Jacob finished he stood up and spoke, all told, 
about a hundred words. He asked the Director-General 
whether, in view of the concern expressed by Press and public 
in recent weeks about any changes that might limit the Third 
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it would not have been better to allow some public discussion 
of the proposals before they were announced as B B C policy, 
and whether even now, if he found responsible opinion was 
adverse, he would reconsider them. Sir Ian described this as ‘a 
pretty comprehensive statement’. He indicated that he knew 
what public opinion was. He dodged the question of recon- 
sideration altogether. This was the opening exchange of the 
conference, and it is remarkable that no mention of it appeared 
in the Press next day, although it was included in the press 
statement the Society issued ninety minutes after the con- 
ference concluded. Indeed Mr Needs, something of a target for 
journalists up to that time, was not mentioned anywhere. 

On more important points than that Sir Ian must have been 
well satisfied with the morning papers. The Times had a first 
leader asking if 40 per cent of the Third Programme’s output 
‘is now deemed to have been not truly worthy ?’ and concluding 
‘Goethe’s last words may have been “ More light”. They must 
not be the B.B.C.’s.’ But, on the whole, if it clearly disliked the 
new policy it seemed inclined to accept the fait accompli. The 
Manchester Guardian, thought the B B C was ‘making the best of 
a bad job’ and, a hot friend cooling, that ‘the Third Programme 
Defence Society is surely overstating its case in calling the 
changes ‘a disaster’. The News-Chronicle had no leader at all on 
the subject, and there was nothing in any of the other papers to 
disturb him, with the honourable exception of the Daily 
Telegraph which, to my mind, was the only national newspaper 
to say what needed saying: 

When a public corporation goes to the trouble of laying 
down a thick smokescreen between itself and the public (it 
began) there is a reasonable assumption that it has some- 
thing to hide. What is the B B C, which yesterday put out a 
classic piece of bureaucratic double-talk, trying to hide? 
According to the statement everything will go on much as 
before except that, as a result of readjustments, it will cost 
less and provide better value for money. Unfortunately, 
certain ominous shapes can already be seen looming through 
this verbal murk. First, there is the decapitated figure of the 
Third Programme, cut from five hours daily to three. “The 
BBC believes,’ the statement affirms, ‘that in this shortened 

¢ there will be room for all that is truly worthy of 
inclusion.’ It might be possible to tell that to the Marines... . 
Why cannot the B B C simply admit the truth? As a result 
of having to put more money and effort into television, the 
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quality of sound broadcasting is going to suffer. This is 
probably inevitable, but is it inevitable that every piece of 
official retrenchment should be dressed up as an important 
advance? 


Probably inevitable? In the face of the new deluge of light 
entertainment brought in with competitive television, the 
BBC might have moved one way or the other. It might have 
seen the relative functions of Sound and Vision as comparable 
to those of Theatre and Cinema. Broadly speaking, it is true 
that Theatre is still dependent on the quality of the spoken 
word as its distinctive merit, while Cinema is broadly dependent 
on the quality of its visual image. When I asked the Director- 
General if his new policy represented a retreat from the 
doctrine of Sound as the medium of the spoken word, he 
replied briefly that he had never heard of such a doctrine. If he 
had he might have considered whether a distinctive and 
progressive improvement of the intellectual and literary 
standards of the Home and Light Programmes (which is not 
synonymous with recondite subject-matter, or complexity, 
obscurity or pretentiousness in expression) might not have 
been his best long-term answer. That would have meant, in 
practice, throwing in some of his Third reserves. Third Pro- 
gramme listeners might not have liked that; but they are the 
people who tune in to what they want wherever it is, and it 
would have been difficult to make any but a purely selfish case 
for opposition, so long as enough Third Programme time was 
left as such, free from the tyranny of the exact time-table and 
the short item. 

Instead the Director-General has gone the other way. He has 
almost halved the Third Programme’s time. And although the 
Press release said: “There will be less talk on the air and more 
music of every kind. This trend will be accompanied by a new 
and wider provision for minority interests’ (I offer this as a 
specimen of what the Telegraph may have meant by classic 
bureaucratic double-talk), he admitted, in replying to me, that 
this involved a cut in the provision for those minority interests 
previously catered for by the Third Programme. The time 
taken from the Third will be used by the new Network 3, due 
to start in October, and there has been some suggestion that 
many of the displaced Third talks will come in here. But the 
official statement merely says that ‘Here, quite outside and 
separate from the Third Programme itself, will be accommo- 
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dated many of the spoken word programmes that will be 
displaced from the Home and Light under the B B C’s new 
plans,’ plus new minority projects, of which the Director- 
General’s example was horticulture. The Society thought it 
doubtful whether most Light or even Home listeners would 
form a new habit of switching to Network 3 for selected items. 
The Network might achieve no other real result than maiming 
the present range of the Third, while the range of the others 
will certainly suffer a comparable limitation. 

To all this the Director-General’s answer is more music. 
Mostly, however, more light music. While two hours is taken 
from the Third, two hours is to be added to the Light to 
provide what the Express described as ‘an endless belt of 
background noise from 7 a.m. to midnight’. The question now 
is what music, if any, will the Director-General have to face? 
The Third Programme Defence Society has committed itself 
to a national campaign, for which its present resources are 
obviously inadequate, aimed at securing a change of BBC 
policy before it comes into full effect in the autumn. Its main 
object is to resist the encroachments on the duration, scope, 
unity, and ultimately the independence, of the Third Pro- 
gramme. If that fails, it will have to consider how much public 
and political opinion can be mobilized by the time a Govern- 
ment committee reconsiders the justification for renewal of the 
Corporation’s Charter in 1962. In any case it can be no more 
than a ginger group, a rallying point. The issue lies with the 
leaders of Church and State, in education and the Arts, and 
with the non-Third public who think it should be left alone, 
including those who were formerly ‘indifferent’. To some there 
may be a sort of symbolism in the fact that on the evening of 
his press conference Sir Ian Jacob was cut off the Television 
screen before he had finished talking about his Sound policy. 
Jacob’s ladder now points not up but down. Is it really not 
possible to stop him before he reaches the bottom, since we 
must go with him anyway? 


The address of Peter Needs, Honorary Secretary, Third Programme Defence 
Society is 19 Danecroft Road, S.E.24. The Chairman is Peter Laslett of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 












Contemporary Arts 


I: Making New Old Masters 
Joseph Rykwert 


ICASSO seems inexhaustibly mercurial — his quick- 

change technique has already turned him into several old 

masters in one: there is a blue Picasso, a cubist Picasso, a 
neo-classical Picasso and so on; each with a quantity of paint- 
ings to his credit and drawings with those brown spots of foxing 
and the collage peeling off a little, which already have all the 
splendid aura of age and authenticity. When Leger’s consistent 
formal development is compared to the varieties of Picasso, he 
must inevitably appear a little unimaginative, almost plodding. 
But the Londoner, particularly, familiar with only one or two 
shabby canvases at the Tate Gallery, must have found last year’s 
great retrospective exhibition at the Pavilion de Marsan in the 
Louvre an exhilarating experience, if only for the explosive, 
breathtaking colours which Leger used. 

Some time ago I had a curious intimation of Leger’s theory of 
colour. Leaning out of a window of a train as it was leaving 
Boulogne station I saw three signals: a yellow circular shield in 
a black frame, a violet square in a white one, and a white-and- 
red checkboard. We passed them quickly, yet the flash of bright 
colours must have conveyed a fairly complex message to the en- 
gine driver. That is how, I think, Leger wanted to use colours 
from the outset, so that his pictures made an impact like signals. 


I no longer wanted to put two complementary colours side 
by side [he said]; I wanted to achieve tones which would be 
quite isolated, a very red red, a very blue blue. If you put 
yellow next to blue, you will get a complementary colour, 
green. . . . But I was going for a forthright use of colour and 
volume, for contrast. A pure blue remains pure blue if it is 
next to grey, or to a colour which is not complementary. . . . 
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And later he commented more generally: 
I have no taste. I mean by that that I can’t see nuances. I 
can’t see a black which is not altogether black, or a white which 

is not altogether white. . . . 

Forthright, and with no time for nuances; such was Leger’s 
world. Landscape succeeded landscape quickly through the 
windows of a train or a car, the neon lights flickered and 
changed colour, bevies of swimmers jumped into the water 
making changing patterns of disparate heads, bodies and legs. 
Leger simplified all such visual material ruthlessly until it 
yielded the elements which he could bring together in an epic 
statement. He had started his career as a painter with more or 
less Fauvist premises, but had always kept his independence. 
Even when later he was in close touch with the cubists, and 
made much use of their notion of the continuity of space with 
the objects, he would not reduce his vision to the terms of cob- 
webs and scaffolding (the description is the painter Delaunay’s) 
with which Picasso and Braque painted. In fact, it was at that 
time that he began to use the sharply articulated curved planes, 
for which he was nicknamed ‘tubiste’. 

His full development had to wait until after the 1914-18 war, 
however. This was the manner which came to be known later as 
‘Style Mécanique’. Between the cubist period and the war years 
Leger’s painting had become increasingly abstract, in order, as 
he said, that he might get rid of the influence of Cézanne. But 
it was 

during those four war years [he wrote] that I was thrust... 

into a reality which was both blinding and new. Suddenly .. . 

I found myself on a level with the whole French people; my 
new companions in the Engineer corps were miners, navvies, 
wood- and metal-workers. Among them I discovered the 

French people. At the same time I was dazzled by the breach 

of a 75 mm. gun standing uncovered in the sunlight: the magic 

of light on white metal. It was enough to make me forget the 
abstract art of 1912-13. . .. Once I had got my teeth into that 
sort of reality, I never let go of objects again.* 


Leger seems to have epitomized the whole range of his war- 
time experiences in Le Mécanicien of 1920. Here is the icon before 
which Malraux or Saint-Exupéry might have worshipped; and 
yet how much more kindly, more universal and modest that 


* From Fernand Leger, by Douglas Cooper, London, Geneva, Paris, 1949- 
The translation has been a little modified. 
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moustachioed tough is than any figures these writers managed 
to create. In this one picture are implied all the emotional — 
though not all the formal — problems which were to concern 
Leger in his painting until he died. In this, as in all his later 
work, the appeal is in the straightforward approach to the 
modern commonplace, in an apparent ingenuousness, never in 
any ingenuities of stylistic invention, or the charm of the matiére. 
The iconography, too, is always transparent and quite un- 
literary; the objects he chooses to paint — bicycle, pipe, tree, 
leaf, bird or human body — are in themselves the subjects of his 
pictures. But however trivial the object chosen may actually be, 
it is always simplified, generalized, raised to heroic stature on 
the canvas; with Leger ‘Za peinture devient cette chose énorme qui 
bouge’.* 

In the process of canonization, or whatever it is, by which 
new masters are made into old ones, Leger will hold his own 
with paintings and drawings alone; there is no need to invoke 
all his other activities — films, ballet, mosaics, ceramics, impor- 
tant as they are. Matisse, now, is a different case. Although his 
reputation is currently higher than that of Leger, there is some- 
thing tenuous about his painting. By the standards of to-day, 
with Matthieu and de Koonig and all those other ‘action 
painters’ about, it seems a little far-fetched to call him a calli- 
grapher. And yet the texture of each brush stroke was of such 
enormous importance to his painting. He created the most won- 
derful patina on the canvas, sophisticated to a degree, yet re- 
taining the right measure of coarseness; like a bland but delicate 
béchamel, his matiére envelops the more solid pleasures of life on 
the Riviera: fruit, flowers, oriental rugs, curtains, odalisques, 
the sun through the trees, the sea through the window. .. . 

Only occasionally, as in the Piano Lesson, the offering becomes 
more than just a delicious dish. Though Matisse almost never 
fails to please, there is a serious limitation implied in the very 
opulence of his iconography. That is why his pictures will re- 
main pieces of furniture — of the very highest order, of course — 
while Leger’s, however much they are bought and sold, will re- 
remain panels torn from a wall which was never built, elements 
of an architecture which they shall call into being, and into 
which they may then be incorporated. 

At his worst Matisse is the draughtsman of decorative 


* Blaise Cendras, ‘Construction’. In Dix-Neuf Poemes Elastiques. 
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arabesque, of a meander which may be reminiscent of the less 
creditable achievements of Art Nouveau. Sometimes the line be- 
comes mantic and tense, and then, as in Le Rideau Egyptien, the 
energy bottled into it can be electrifying. But Matisse asked to 
be judged ‘sur [ensemble de mon oeuvre, la courbe generale de ma 
ligne .. .” appealing, past the paintings and drawings to the col- 
lage decorations, and even more perhaps to the sculptures. In 
the decorations — some of which have been reproduced as litho- 
graphs or stencilled plates in de luxe books — Matisse is at his 
most photographic. Not in the sense of naturalistic reproduc- 
tion; it is the photographer’s other virtues that his decorations 
conjure up: the faultless judgment in composing unrelated, or 
apparently unrelated, shapes, or the sense of the critical position 
of a line or shape on the blank sheet. The sense of a movement 
caught and perpetuated is achieved by the simplest formal 
means. But it is the sculptures which ultimately convince one of 
Matisse’s greatness. There are casts of his four principal works — 
colossal bronze reliefs of nude backs in which Matisse reaches, 
and this is' particularly true of the last of the series, a monu- 
mental simplicity which Brancusi might have envied. The 
smaller and less famous bronzes also have an enormous appeal. 
No one, not even himself in his paintings, has been able to com- 
municate the great earthy weight, the inertia inherent in the 
shape of the female body. 

If the posthumous status of both Leger and Matisse is fairly 
assured, whatever the fluctuations of taste and the art market, 
there is another artist, still living - Germaine Richier — who has 
been up for trial more recently. She is a woman sculptor in 
her early fifties, and one of the youngest artists to be honoured 
with a one-man (or is it -woman?) show at the Musée de I’Art 
Moderne in Paris. Many of her contemporaries, both artists and 
critics, have rated her work extremely high, and the exhibition 
has provoked much critical rethinking and interpretation (see, 
for instance, the essay by M. Francis Ponge in the December 
Nouvelle Reoue Frangaise). At the risk of seeming provincial, I 
should like to start by saying that it is extremely difficult to esti- 
mate her achievement and stature if one is at all concerned with 
the sculpture being done in this country. So many of the 
younger British sculptors have been influenced strongly by her 
work, and not always for the best (Reg Butler is perhaps the 
most obvious case in point) that something in the nature of an 
apologia is required. 

Germaine Richier is Provengal — a most conspicuous factor in 
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her make-up — who decided to become a sculptor when quite 
young and at a time when the choice of such a trade must have 
seemed eccentric at best. After some years’ apprenticeship, 
chiefly under Bourdelle, she set up her own studio in the early 
*thirties, and had her first independent show in 1934. From then 
on — but more particularly since the war — her reputation has 
been rising steadily so that her eminence among the sculptors of 
the school of Paris can only be compared to that of Giacometti, 
an artist with whom she has much in common. At the beginning 
of her career she was much interested in the neo-classical ex- 
periments which grew out of synthetic cubism, and it is from 
these early experiments of hers that she seems to have developed 
a theme which obsessed her for a long time: the opposition be- 
tween the human figure, strained into attitudes of struggle and 
escape, and the inexorable, inescapable lines of an enveloping 
and imprisoning order. The dialectic is between the straight 
line; wiry, smooth and almost immaterial, the line of the laws of 
growth and movement on the one hand, and the material body 
on the other. Later the human body was enlarged in scale and 
developed thematically by reference to a primordial theme, that 
of form struggling with shapeless mass, the meaningless lumps 
coalescing, growing together under the spectator’s eye into some 
archaic and violent shape. Such figures as the Ouragane of 1948, 
for instance, or the more recent Ogre and Montagne, or L’ Eau, 
which may be seen at the Tate Gallery — are more insistent on 
internal structure in the technical sense, the armature, than on 
any external geometrical scheme. But for all their insistence on 
structure and order, these, like the earlier figures, remain evoca- 
tions of a diseased, vulnerable nature, a world of autonomous 
and malevolent forces. 

The smaller figures are a variation on the same theme: a 
bird-man, a leaf-man, a warrior grown one with his own aggres- 
sive armour. More central to Germaine Richier’s work is the 
figure called Grain. Young, yet decayed, and this is stressed by 
the revealing of the hollowness of the bronze cast, it is a gauche 
and vernal figure, which at the same time has something car- 
rion, something of the mummy in her gesture and stance. A 
figure like Grain, like |’ Ogre, can never be offered for imitation. 
They are the products of an idiosyncratic and frightening vision 
of Nature, of a strange apprehension of the unity of man with 
his natural environment, and of the personality and will in- 
herent in natural forces. It is an apprehension so violent and 
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immediate that it throws up forms which an imitator, unable to 
share the vision and the terror, will reduce to an impotent if 
decorative banality. 


II: A New Kind of Music 


Humphrey Searle 


DISTINGUISHED assembly of composers and other 
A ex figures in English musical life, headed by Sir 
Arthur Bliss and Sir William Walton, was recently 
present at the Wigmore Hall to hear the first performance in 
England of Structures for two pianos by the young French com- 
poser Pierre Boulez, played by Mlle Yvonne Loriod and M. 
Boulez himself. A cynic could perhaps have asked what it was 
that all these notable people had come to hear, for the pro- 
gramme note informed us, quoting the composer’s words, that 
in his music ‘we are freed from all melody, all harmony and all 
counterpoint’ and added elsewhere ‘the word “rhythm” would 
be somewhat out of place, there being no governing pulse 
factor.’ Nevertheless the work had an extremely warm reception 
from the audience, and parts of it were repeated. The critics 
were mostly nonplussed, many of them filling their reviews with 
quotations from the programme of the kind I have given above, 
while at least one distinguished critic wrote that he was unable 
to pass any judgement on the work at all. But many people, 
even without any very clear understanding of the technical 
means by which the music was constructed, found it stimulating 
and full of fascinating sonorities. 

Boulez’ method of composition could be taken as an example 
of the increasing tendency of the arts in our time towards ab- 
straction, a tendency which has, of course, been present in 
painting for some years and also, though to a lesser degree, in 
writing, where it mostly takes the form of books constructed 
according to formalized patterns. In music it can be seen in the 
‘neo-classical’ works which Stravinsky and some of his followers 
have been writing for the last thirty-five years or so; but 
Boulez’ immediate source of inspiration was not Stravinsky but 
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the twelve-note method of Schoenberg, especially as practised 
by Anton Webern. Schoenberg and Berg were essentially ro- 
mantics at heart, and it is noteworthy that they regarded their 
music as a development from and not a reaction against ro- 
mantic music. But Webern, especially in his middle period, 
wrote a number of works in which more abstract tendencies 
emerge: each note tends to be treated as a separate entity, un- 
related to a key or a melody in the traditional sense, and the 
overriding principle is that of the relation of the notes to one 
another within a twelve-note series. The texture is thin, 
stretched almost to breaking-point: and each sound makes its 
own individual contribution to the structure in isolation, as it 
were. (It is interesting, by the way, that Stravinsky in some of 
his recent works has adopted a thin, Webern-like texture to- 
gether with the use of a serial technique, and parts of his 
Canticum Sacrum, heard here for the first time last December, 
are actually based on twelve-note series.) It should be re- 
marked, however, that Webern, himself a great admirer of ro- 
mantic music, was tending away from abstraction in his last 
works, and his choral work Das Augenlicht, his two late Cantatas 
and his Variations for Orchestra all show strongly lyrical and 
dramatic elements which were generally absent from the more 
abstract works of his middle period. 

However, a movement has grown up among the younger 
Continental composers which takes its starting-point from 
Webern’s middle works and pursues some of the methods used 
in them a good deal further. The leading figures in this move- 
ment, apart from Boulez, are the German Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen and the Italian Luigi Nono: but it would be wrong to 
regard this movement as a group or ‘school’, as there are con- 
siderable personal differences of outlook between the com- 
posers. Nono’s music preserves much of the traditional Italian 
lyricism and drama within the framework of a new technique, 
while Stockhausen, perhaps the most ‘abstract’ of the three, has 
in recent years more or less given up writing for conventional 
instruments and has been experimenting with electronic music. 
In Boulez’ case there is a further influence besides Webern’s, 
that of his teacher, Olivier Messiaen. Messiaen is not normally 
a twelve-note or abstract composer, but he has a naturally ex- 
perimental mind, and in 1949 he wrote a set of four studies for 
piano which are based on a serial technique. In some of these 
not only are the twelve notes of the chromatic scale used in the 
16 
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form of a twelve-note series, but rhythm,. dynamics, octave 
pitch and. duration are also subjected to a serial technique. 
This means, for instance, that twelve dynamic levels from 
pianissimo to fortissimo can be selected and then always used in 
the same order, just as the twelve notes of the scale are always 
used in the same serial order throughout a piece (together with 
the inversion and retrograde forms of the series). If the same 
method is applied to the choice of the octave in which each 
individual note appears, to the elements of rhythm, and to the 
duration of each note, it is clear that a complicated mathe- 
matical structure can be built up which will allow of almost 
endless permutations. And a further consideration, which does 
not apply to a single instrument like the piano, is that of 
timbre: with a group of, say, twelve different instruments, the 
choice of which note should be allotted to each instrument can 
also be organized on a serial basis. 

This terrifyingly complicated procedure, or something like 
it, is the basis of the compositions of the three young musicians 
mentioned above: and before condemning it out of hand one 
should remember, firstly, that the constructional basis of any- 
kind of music, even that of Bach or Mozart, is a fairly compli- 
cated affair which it takes some time to learn, and secondly 
that the proof of the pudding is in the eating — if these young 
composers can produce interesting and important results from 
the use of such a technique they are perfectly justified in adopt- 
ing it. About the second point opinions certainly differ at the 
moment: but this kind of music is already attracting a con- 
siderable following on the Continent, especially among the 
younger generation. M. Boulez himself — he is the musical di- 
rector of the Madeleine Renaud-Barrault company — organizes 
concerts of music of this kind at the Théatre Marigny in 
Paris, and they are invariably sold out. The German and 
Italian radio stations give frequent broadcasts of this music, and 
the annual music summer school at Darmstadt attracts students 
from all over the world who wish to learn these new techniques. 
This kind of music may never achieve the wide popularity of 
Tchaikovsky, but there is something in its explosive outbursts, 
alternating with sudden silences and bare passages in single 
notes which seems to be in tune with the spirit of our age. It was 
noticeable also at the Wigmore Hall concert that the individual 
pieces which make up the two books of Structures became less 
abstract and more dramatic according to the date of composi- 
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tion: the second book, written in 1956, made a far more im- 
mediate impact than the first, which was begun in 1951. Of 
this second book the programme note says: 
It represents a rather rare experiment in two-piano writing, 
the pianos not being mutually dependent on each other. . . . 
Let us say, rather, that they perform simultaneously but on 
different planes. . . . Independence and liberty are assured to 
the performers, even down to fluctuating tempi and rubato, 
lessening perhaps the extreme problems of ensemble, but 
coupled with an even higher virtuoso writing [than in the first 
book]. 
This would seem to suggest that Boulez has now solved the 
problem of achieving freedom within a very rigid and complex 
structure, and certainly the reaction of the audience to this 
second book was noticeably warm. At any rate, this movement 
definitely represents a new development in music, and it will be 
interesting to watch its development. I would only warn M. 
Boulez of one thing (though in this case he is not of course 
personally responsible): very abstruse programme notes of the 
kind supplied at this concert, though they may be in demand 
on the Continent, tend to antagonize English audiences and 
give critics an opportunity of poking fun at his methods. 
HUMPHREY SEARLE. 








Out and About 


With the Queen in Normandy 

NE of the many things that make one doubt the claim 
CO)« the French that they live and think according to 

Cartesian logic is their enthusiam for other peoples’ 
kings. They will happily allow their lives to be disorganized by 
almost any royal visit, though one-tenth of the delays and 
discomforts, if they had any other cause, would unloose enough 
protest to overthrow the Government. When the royalty is the 
Queen of England, the enthusiam becomes delirium and the 
mystery deepens. The tough Frenchman, leaning, starry-eyed, 
on his steering-wheel through a two-hours traffic jam in Paris 
would have had a fit or attacked a policeman on any other day, 
but it is all because of the Queen, or preparations for her 
coming, so it doesn’t matter. Would he like a king in France? 
Certainly not, and the mere question classes one as a dangerous 
reactionary, probably mixed up with the Croix de Feu before the 
war. Does he love the English? Not specially. Then why does 
he cherish this romantic adoration for the English Queen? 
Neither he nor anyone else really knows. 

In Normandy, anyway, life practically came to a standstill 
during the four-days visit. The premature heat has brought the 
apple blossom out a month too soon and we live in terror of a 
frost that will kill the wonderful crop. But when an icy wind 
sprang up on Saturday and steel-grey clouds came rolling over 
the coast, it was not the apples but the Queen’s summer frocks 
(preview in all the weeklies) that brought Madeleine and 
Simone and Madame Gallet in to tap our barometer. At the 
end of the afternoon a little boy from the next-door farm 
arrived bringing a message from the schoolmaster and a typed 
programme. The local television set, subscribed for and run in 
co-operation by two villages, would be bringing the visit, if not 
to our doorsteps at least to a mile’s walk through the woods, 
and for 50 francs we could have front seats for four days of 
History. 

On Monday, everyone was there — the children buttoned 
into their grey denim overalls, not quite sure if this was a 
holiday or a special sort of lessons; tottery old couples, too blind 
to see the screen but determined to be in on the affair; house- 
wives memorizing it all for their husbands’ lunches. The young 
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schoolmaster said a few words to the children while the set was 
warming up: they were not to be disappointed if the Queen 
wore quite ordinary clothes; when she was travelling,- she 
dressed like other people, later in the day, they would see her 
in real queen’s clothes. A minute later, there she was,-in a beige’ 
suit, shaking hands. C’est Monsieur Macmillan, someone 
breathed reverently, but it was really the Director of London’ 
Airport. The children had cried La Reine! ecstatically as she’ 
appeared, but you could see they were disappointed’ arid’ had’ 
expected at least a small crown. Then the plane remained 
endlessly on the screen, not taking off, while the French 
equivalent of Richard Dimbleby tried to fill in time with re- 
marks of desperate brightness. The children whispered and 
pinched each other and the village school smell grew stronger. 
Comme vous devez étre fiere delle, sighed the schoolmaster’s wife. 
In windswept Deauville that afternoon the beach ?was 
deserted and the radio shops were the centre of interest. They 
had all put television sets in their windows and natives and pre- 
Easter tourists crowded in front of them, pushing and treading 
on each other’s feet. Most of them were shivering and blue- 
nosed, but no one was likely to give up a front place till the 
reception was over. The Queen looked a bit cold, too, but that 
made her seem all the more human. Comme elle est simple, people 
were whispering all around. And I suppose that is the key to 
the royalty myth in France. The average Frenchman demands 
from a queen much the same as he demands from his own film 
stars — that is, glamour combined with cosiness. The Queen is 
a super-film star because, in addition to the maximum of 
glamour and cosiness, she has mysterious powers and privileges, 
the nature of which he would be quite incapable of defining, so 
that she is rather like a goddess stooping to become: human. 
La Monarchie has a number of unfortunate associations and 
calls up automatically hostile reactions, yet he can’t help find- 
ing the Republic a bit drab. And here, wafted over the Channel, 
comes the splendour of royalty, combined with the sentimental 
prestige of the young wife, combined with mysterious power, 
combined with total lack of menace, since this power is 
exercised over others and not over himself. So the Norman 
farmers, who must be the most suspicious and least enthusiastic 
race in the whole of France, can forget their cagey reserve and 


give themselves to an orgy of vicarious royalism. 


c. M. 
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The Boultings Go Soft 
T is perhaps late in the day to comment on the Boulting 
Brothers’ film, Brothers in Law, which, as I remember, was 
quite favourably received by the critics when it first ap- 

peared some time ago. My excuse is that the general release has 

just begun. Brothers in Law, flanked by M. Hulot’s Holiday, turned 
up as an end-of-term attraction at the Swiss Cottage Odeon. 

Two poor televisionless children intimated in Goon or steam 

radio language (they speak it perfectly, although French, which 

is sprayed on them daily, runs off them like water off a duck’s 
back) that they would be prepared to attend. They had paid 

three visits to the previous Boulting film, Private’s Progress, a 

work of art which had succeeded King Solomon’s Mines in their 

affections; M. Hulot’s Holiday they had already seen once. 

Private’s Progress was a surprising film, full of fun for children 
and at the same time significant for adults. The generally ex- 
pressed English attitude towards war and the army varies be- 
tween the heroic and the tragic; on the one hand, ‘Soldiers of 
the King, me lad’, ‘our boys’ and winning the last battle; on the 
other, sad laments about beautiful young men cut off in their 
prime. Private’s Progress was quite foreign or up to date in its 
open cynicism. Respectfully dedicated to ‘those who got away 
with it’, it expressed the seamy side of a total war effort; the in- 
efficiency, the putting of round pegs into square holes, the hypo- 
critical blah, the old boy nexus and the proliferation of minor 
criminal activities in an atmosphere of general emergency. I 
particularly remember the pep talk on the ‘fwightfulness’ of the 
Germans and the hilarious stagnancy of the holding unit. This 
is the kind of non-sentimental realism which is so lacking, 
usually, in English popular or commercial art. In Private’s Pro- 
gress it was healthy, because it was not in any way petty or carp- 
ing. The spiv-gentleman, admirably played by Dennis Price, 
was presented as being absolutely courageous and smoothly 
efficient. At the same time, there was no suggestion that virtuous 
heroism did not exist. The film had its weaknesses, but it gave 
us the back view of an heroic front and showed how the ordinary 
man, who is neither very brave nor very cowardly, is carried 
along in the general movement. 

There was every reason to hope that the Boulting Brothers 
would go on to apply this realistic approach to other depart- 
ments of English life. Journalism, business circles, advertising 
firms, house agents, second-hand car dealers, education, tele- 
vision, the glossy magazines, etc., all cry out for this kind of 
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treatment. Satire is the only therapy we have against la déforma- 
tion professionnelle, that most important social phenomenon. The 
Americans have produced some good films on these themes, but 
their problems and social types are not the same as ours. The 
usual English film is either too fantastic, like The Belles of St 
Trinian’s, or too full of middle-class cliché, like Doctor in the 
House. Alas, Brothers in Law, which is meant as a satire of judges 
and barristers, has none of the honesty of Private’s Progress. Back 
we slump into genteel entertainment. 

The central character, as in Private’s Progress, is a well-mean- 
ing ass, played by Ian Carmichael. He is the son of a stock vil- 
lage parson and has just qualified as a barrister. The plot rests 
on his relationships with judges, colleagues and criminals and 
moves from initial failure to eventual success. Very few details 
are convincing. In Private’s Progress it was quite credible that Ian. 
Carmichael, a flurried rabbit, should find himself flung into the 
jungle of national service. It is far less likely that such an inno- 
cent would qualify as a barrister. His legal training would drive 
out that kind of naiveté from the start. All the young barristers I 
watched during my spell as a juryman boomed self-confidently, 
even when they were inefficient. Satire and humour about law- 
yers cannot be based on the sort of diffidence which is totally 
absent from the faces you see around you in the dining-hall of 
one of the Inns of Court. Nor is absent-mindedness a legal trait, 
yet much of the plot depends on Miles Malleson as an elderly 
barrister, who is as indefinite as the traditional professor. Car- 
michael is made to muff his first briefs more than anyone could, 
and then triumphs at the local assizes in a remarkably simple 
case, while the whole village, led by his father and mother, ap- 
plauds from the gallery. The only fragments of truth in this im- 
possible mixture of unreal cliché lie in the presentation of the 
lawyer’s clerk and of criminals and plaintiffs. I don’t know 
whether a petty criminal has ever tried to persuade two bar- 
risters to join him in a deal, but Terry Thomas, playing an en- 
tirely different réle from the one he did so excellently in 
Private’s Progress, makes the scene almost convincing. He has 
great possibilities as a seedy hero of our times. It is a wonder 
no one has thought of writing a satirical film with a main part 
for him. 

Brothers in Law is not only very disappointing in itself; it 
suffers by comparison with M. Hulot’s Holiday, a film I have 
never heard praised as it ought to be. I laughed so much the 
first time I saw it that I suspected it must be pure slapstick and 
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would not bear a second seeing. I am now convinced that 
Jacques Tati is a genuine, poetic clown, who has transformed 
his borrowings from Chaplin into something which is quite his 
own. Even the more obvious jokes, such as the turning of the 
spare tube into a funeral wreath, do not wither on repetition, 
because of the mad rightness of the detail. I was struck, in the 
spare tube incident, by the wonderful effect of Tati’s dotty and 
gleeful smile as he shook hands with the mourners. It suggested 
so well the ludicrousness which is just below the surface in any 
funeral. Another thing which comes out more clearly on a 
second seeing is the subtlety of the relationship between the 
clown and the pretty, unawakened blonde girl. Although she 
smiles to herself about him, he is the only man she is really at- 
tracted to, because he has something which is missing from the 
young bloods and physical jerkers. In every scene there are 
depths of this kind; M. Hulot’s Holiday is, in fact, a film with a 
soul, a perfect expression of the boredom, futility and poetry of 
holidays by the sea. If it comes round again, we will no doubt 
pay it a third visit. 

j. G Ww. 


Mystéeres de Londres 
ACQUELINE (who has taught me something new about 
London) is a teenager from Dijon who came au pair. She 
knows (or knew) nothing of the old French things, she can 

neither sew nor keep herself tidy; her hair is awry in the Saint- 

Germain manner, her face shines with soap, and dirty ankles 

peep from her jeans. She talks Paris slang with (I was told) a 

Burgundian accent and has a passion for be-bop. She is pretty 

except that the lines of her face tell of the beefy bourgeoise she 

will be at forty, acquisitive about whatever currency remains 

after World War III. 

As she had no money she decided to earn some by giving 
French lessons. So we drew up a notice on a postcard: ‘French 
girl, prepared to give lessons or practise conversation, seven- 
and-six an hour’, and added our telephone number. This she 
put up at a local kiosk; and then she waited. 

Soon the telephone rang and a fruity man’s voice asked for 
‘the French girl’. Jacqueline answered, but couldn’t understand 
what the man said, so my wife took her place. The man said: ‘Is 
the French girl very strong ?” 

My wife could not get his meaning. ‘Do you mean strong in 
French? Her English isn’t very good.’ 
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‘No. Is she strong? Is she athletic ?” 

‘Fairly athletic.’ 

‘T’'ll ring up again,’ said the man. 

The next time he rang up I answered the telephone, so he put 
down the receiver immediately, but the time after that my wife 
answered again. There was a clink of pennies in a call-box and 
whispering at the other end of the wire. The man began da capo. 
‘Is the French girl very strong?’ 

‘She’s fairly athletic,’ said my wife, who by now visualized 
Jacqueline teaching French in a gymnasium. 

‘No, I mean is she strong ? Is she strong enough to keep a man 
in order ?” 

‘I don’t know what you mean.’ 

There was a pause and some whispering in the call-box. When 
he spoke again the man sounded unfruitily nervous and was 
even giggling slightly. “You see, it isn’t for me, it’s for my 
nephew. He needs keeping in order.’ 

‘How old is he?’ 

The man didn’t answer that, but went on: ‘You see, he 
doesn’t want to learn, so he needs a strong French girl who can 


punish him. Is she strong enough ?” 

‘T’ll ask her,’ said my wife and rang off, hoping more ordinary 
people would ring up for French lessons soon. ‘Qu’ils sont dréles, 
les anglais,’ Jacqueline said bovinely. 


* * * 


There were some obvious reflections about this. One is that 
the word ‘French’ is still a kind of code word in English, hard 
though it may be to see why when one thinks of the severity and 
order of French private life, its Nordic moralizing and discipline 
(that strikes anyone who has lived, for example, in Italy). The 
usual bookish thoughts flitted across my mind: Schopenhauer, 
in one of those egotistical and Prussian asides that are so discon- 
certing in his philosophical words, commenting on the enor- 
mous amount of prostitution in London; the story told by the 
Goncourts brothers in their Journal: 


Au bal de VOpéra il avait dé présenté a2 Saint Victor un jeune 
Anglais qui lui avait dit simplement, en maniére d’entrée en conversa- 
tion ‘qu’on ne trouvait guére a s’amuser ad Paris, que Londres était in- 
finiment supérieur, qu’a Londres il y avait une maison trés bien, la 
maison de Mistress Jenkins, ott étaient des jeunes filles d’environ treize 
ans, auxquelles d’abord on faisait la classe, puis qu’on fouettait . . . 
Dans le temps, j’ai loué, avec un ami, une fenétre, pour une grosse 
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somme, afin de voir une assassine qui devait étre pendue et nous avions 

avec nous des femmes pour leur faire des choses’ — il a l’expression tou- 

jours extrémement décente — ‘au moment oi elle serait pendue’ .. . 

All the galére of sadiques I could remember occurred to me. But 
it seemed to me that, whatever the Goncourts said, sadism is 
less common in England than in France. The vice anglaise is 
surely masochism. Or is it the case of the guillotine as against 
the great nineteenth-century floggers in English schools? 

The thing about literary speculations is that they tend to go 
too far. Instead of continuing with them I went to see the notice 
board where Jacqueline’s unfortunate notice about ‘French’ 
had been pinned up. 

The notice board is quite small, but there is always a little 
knot of people, some of them West Indians or Africans, before it 
looking for bed-sitting-rooms. But on this notice board there 
weren’t many bed-sitting-rooms. Here and there was the usual 
wistful appeal for a domestic assistant — four pounds a week, 
good food, television, evenings free, and so on. But these were 
submerged in other advertisements by girls, some of them pro- 
viding photographs of themselves. I noted down a few ex- 
amples: 

Miss April 

Postcard size 

Nude 

Can-Can 

Hula-Hula 

Bikini 

Rainwear (?) 

Why Waist (sic) Time? Controvercial (sic) photographs. Send 
10/-. 

Or: 

Attractive young Model with photographic studio. Straight 
from the Continent. By appointment for photographers, ama- 
teurs and others. All Services. 

Or: 

Miss Jacky, age 22, good figure, welcomes new and old 
friends (Tel. Mia 1815). 

Or (this seemed @ propos) : 

Miss Flogg is now at GEN 1437. Advanced English lessons 
by appointment. 

(Could she be the same as Miss Rodd who, I saw yesterday, 
gives ‘advanced French lessons’ at a kiosk half a mile away ?) 
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Some advertisements were very terse, as with: 
Model and Studio 
B. 41 
W. 23 
H. 39 


Age: 19 
Phone: WAX 8326. 

Heaven forbid that, with a nasty Latin-habituated mind, I 
should impute complicated motives to girls trying to earn their 
living in London. For all I know Miss Flogg may be a hard- 
working spinster who teaches Hungarians English between two 
services at the uproarious Bethel opposite the notice board. But 
how in the world is one to distinguish code advertisements from 
ones that mean what they say? Surely Miss Flogg must be 
called up with propositions, like Jacqueline, all day long? 

More and more West Indians and Africans come to London, 
and I wonder what they make of “ B. 41, W: 23, H. 39’. Do 
they ‘waist’ no time? Are they awed by the complexities of life 
in an advanced civilization ? Or are they rather shocked? Their 
impassive faces as they stare at the board suggest, anyway, that 
they are not put off their constant hunt for bed-sitting-rooms in 
our brick jungle. 


B. W. 





Sawdust in the Garden 


N the first night of Petrushka we were given leaflets 
(_) rrrocing ‘the cast from the programme of the first 

performance of Petrushka at Le Théatre du Chatelet, 
13 June, 1911.’ This gesture was of more than historical interest 
and lent perspective to the Royal Ballet’s presentation. 

Ballet thrives on atmosphere and style, but though this was a 
gala graced by royalty, the evening was not so exciting as other 
recent notable occasions of the Company, the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary programme last May, and the first performance of 
Prince of the Pagodas on New Year’s Night — both essentially 
native events be it noted; the one a salute to achievement, the 
other, it seemed, a symbol of a future full of promise. 

It would be foolhardy of me to deprecate Petrushka as a ballet, 
since it has its own special page in the hagiography of the 
dance; but as the Royal Ballet has no more fervent champion, 
and Fonteyn adds lustre to any work in which she appears, I am 
very much exercised to account for my disappointment. All the 
ingredients of a memorable night were there. No expense, it 
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seems, had been spared to ensure a proper reconstruction — 
although Benois in re-creating his original décor may well have 
disturbed at least one important departed spirit by including 
the striking act drop designed for the first night of all, but 
finally rejected by Diaghileff. The production was under the 
personal direction of Grigoriev and Tchernicheva, who had a 
long association with the Ballets Russes. Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
who conducted, has been criticized elsewhere for his interpreta- 
tion, but to my mind the music was wholly evocative and could 
no more be faulted than the magnificent sets. 

My doubts began with the untidy yet clearly contrived 
handling of the fair crowds, who should have provided the all- 
important highly charged atmosphere of excitement on which 
the story rests. They grew with the shock of realization that the 
Ballerina is a ‘character’ part, which surely does not match up 
to Fonteyn’s genius. True, there were moments, especially with 
Alexander Grant (as Petrushka) at his most poignant, when the 
ballet lived up to its reputation, but the bright promise of its 
constituent elements failed to coalesce into a triumphant 
brilliance. It is, of course, conceivable that notwithstanding its 
several elements Petrushka, as ballet, is more mythological than 
fabulous as a work of art. Alternatively, if it is indeed the 
Hamlet of ballet with the crowd as the ‘Prince’, Miss de Valois 
has been led — by the grant of the Royal Charter — to salute the 
Company’s heritage with a premature test of massed ‘character’ 
which would strain the special art of the Bolshoi Corps. In the 
direction of homage might lie the answer to the mystery of 
Fonteyn’s participation; and it could be, I argued, that 
ignoring the intrinsic merits of the Ballerina réle, she wished, 
with the modesty with which she wears her sovereign crown, 
to pay her own tribute to Karsavina, for whom the part was 
created. 

It is right for the Royal Ballet to re-create the acknowledged 
classics, and with the three other ballets mounted during the 
past twelve months, no one can complain about the balance 
between new and old works; yet while the Company has been 
able to bring the Firebird to life in all its poetry and grandeur, 
Petrushka, on this first night, remained for me a puppet show. 

G. MCL. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — To anyone born in 1900, most of the writers in THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY seem young or youngish. They seem in 
many ways an improvement on the young men of 1920-35, but, of 
course, there is not much difference. As a young man, Mr Connolly 
could equate success with caddishness, much like Mr Gransden in 
your March number — though ‘cad’ is a stronger word than the con- 
temporary ‘phoney’. A greater proportion of the writing-classes in 
those days had unearned incomes or influential friends, though those 
who had made their own way had come through a harder struggle. 
But even in those days there were limits to the self-admiration of 
those sentimental middle- and upper-class souls who joined the 
Labour Party. They sometimes had the taste to perceive that their 
gesture was the less impressive by the fact that it did so little harm to 
their pockets or their prospects. They may have been bigger hum- 
bugs than to-day’s young men, but they were not completely self- 
deceived. 

Is it possible to find any difference between the post-1940 young 
men and their predecessors, which is positively to the advantage of 
the latter? Perhaps there is just one. The older lot were less exposed 
to sociology and psycho-analysis. In their day, if you felt like a cad — 
or a heel or a phoney — it meant that you, individually, were an 
individual phoney or heel or cad, as the case might be. It did not 
mean that you were a member of an age or income or educational 
group whose problem, through circumstances over which you had 
no control, was a proneness to caddishness, etc., etc. Troubles of this 
kind were your own personal problem, perhaps even your own 
fault. . . . Is this unfair? Or is it true that during the last thirty years 
there has been a growing tendency to think in terms of groups and 
group-problems, and is there something too seductively cosy about 
it? I do not suggest that the tendency to dissolve individual problems 
into group-problems is as yet particularly noticeable in creative 
writing; but it does seem to be increasingly characteristic of criticism 
and of contemporary thought in general. Not that the young men of 
to-day seem to be cosier or flabbier or in any way worse than their 
predecessors. Perhaps they are altogether superior. But they will be 
better still if they avoid the danger of sociologizing to excess. Or per- 
haps, sir, on the other, hand, I am just 
AN EX-ANGRY YOUNG MAN, RICHARD REES. 














Book Supplement 


THE 8.8.: ALIBI OF A NATION, 1922-1945. By Gerald Riet- 
linger. (Heinemann. 3535.) 

THE SCHELLENBERG MEMOIRS: A RECORD OF THE NAZI 
SECRET SERVICE. By Walter Schellenberg. Edited and translated 
by Louis Hagen, with an Introduction by Alan Bullock. (André 
Deutsch. 2535.) 

Mr Reitlinger is the author of The Final Solution, an admirably 
thorough and comprehensive account of Hitler’s genocide of Euro- 
pean Jewry. If his newly-published book on the S.S. is a less ad- 
mirable piece of work, it is not because the research has been less 
adequate, but because he has approached his subject with a pre- 
occupation which prevents him from fully exploring what is most 
interesting and significant in it. In The Final Solution Mr Reitlinger 
did not have to prove to the world that Hitler had exterminated the 
great majority of the Jews of Germany and of German-occupied 
Europe; this fact was already known, and the author was therefore 
able to concentrate on showing how the decision was taken and how 
it was carried out. In his history of the S.S., however, he is defending 
a thesis which is indicated in the sub-title of the book — Alibi of a 
Nation. What is important for the historian is to establish how the 
S.S. was organized and directed, what were its powers and what 
were its functions both in theory and in practice in the political 
system of the Third Reich. Mr Reitlinger deals with these questions, 
but his approach to them is distorted by his concern with the ques- 
tion of moral responsibility for the crimes of the Nazi régime. He is 
bitterly indignant at the attitude of Germans who claim that all 
these things were deeds of the S.S. in which other Germans had no 
part. There is indeed much to be said for the contention that the 
ordinary German who was an adult citizen between 1933 and 1945, 
and particularly if he was in an official position, gets off too lightly if 
he is allowed to put all the blame for the enormities of the régime on 
to the shoulders of those who wore the black uniform. But Mr Reit- 
linger is so anxious that the German nation shall not be given this 
‘alibi’ that he is constantly tending to minimize the special status 
which the S.S. man had, and was intended to have, in the period of 
Nazi rule. He strengthens his denial of the apartness of the S.S. by 
an extremely doctrinaire argument about the nature of the Nazi 
régime. It was not, he maintains, a real revolution like the French or 
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Russian revolutions; the German bankers and industrialists, civil 
servants and army officers remained under Hitler doing the same 
jobs as they had before, and the structure of German society re- 
mained virtually unchanged. “There never was,’ writes Mr Reit- 
linger, ‘a less revolutionary person than Adolf Hitler.’ Hence, he 
argues, since there was no revolution, there was no reason why the 
S.S. should have continued to exist after 1934; having attained su- 
preme power, Hitler could have gone on governing through organs 
of the existing bureaucracy without the elaborate separate organiza- 
tion of the S.S. That it remained was, in the author’s opinion, be- 
cause Hitler wanted to keep the ‘trappings of revolution’ for his 
followers who had been cheated of the reality of it. 

Mr Reitlinger, however, deprives this interpretation of its force 
when he says that the S.S. were actually used for tasks which were 
not those of revolution, but of ‘frenzied racial intolerance’. The 
Third Reich may not have been revolutionary in the Marxist sense, 
but if the idea of revolution is extended to cover large-scale, drastic 
and violent change in the society of Europe as a whole, then it cer- 
tainly was, and it was the ‘frenzied racial intolerance’ which gave it 
its driving power. Hitlerism involved the subjection, enslavement or 
extermination of entire peoples, and for these ends it was not enough 
to have the services of the old German bureaucracy and officers’ 
corps, with their ingrained habits and traditions; Hitler needed also 
a special category of men dedicated to his cause by an oath of per- 
sonal loyalty and emancipated from all the inertia and inhibitions of 
the pre-Nazi era. The S.S. was never really, as Mr Reitlinger shows, 
a state within a state - though it inevitably appeared so to the in- 
mates of concentration camps - but it was Hitler’s creation and 
chosen instrument, the indispensable means for the accomplishment 
of his will. He needed it for every kind of dirty work from which 
normal officials or soldiers would recoil, even though the latter 
might, as Mr Reitlinger shows that they so often did, act as acces- 
sories to it; it was the S.S. who were given the jobs of organized 
terror and of the mass murder of men, women and children. But 
along with these tasks, for which they were specially trained in bru- 
tality, they were indoctrinated with the idea of themselves as an élite 
with a lofty, historic mission, and required to be obedient, disci- 
plined, brave and honest - at least to the extent of remitting to the 
state treasury the bulk of the personal property of those whom they 
put to death. 

A glimpse of the S.S. world from within is provided by another 
book which has just appeared — the memoirs of Walter Schellenberg, 
who belonged to the S.D., the Sicherheitsdienst or security service of 
the S.S., and became head of its foreign intelligence. Schellenberg 
was not himself directly involved in the more murderous activities of 
the S.S. and at his trial before a War Crimes tribunal got off with a 
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six years’ sentence; released in 1951, he settled first in Switzerland 
and then in Italy, where he wrote his memoirs, and died in 1952. 
The memoirs, which are now published in English — no full German 
edition has yet appeared — provide much interesting testimony on a 
number of episodes in which the author was an actor or a witness, 
but their greatest value is as a record of the career of a man who only 
joined the Nazi Party and the S.S. after Hitler had already become 
Chancellor of the Reich, and was representative, of the generation 
which sought to make its fortunes out of Germany’s manifest destiny. 
Schellenberg admits quite frankly that he entered the S.S. for his 
own personal advancement, though he reached this decision ‘without 
any great reluctance or difficulty’ because he thought the new ré- 
gime ‘would overcome the worst social injustices of the Weimar Re- 
public and bring about equal status for Germany among the nations 
as well as a revision of the Versailles Treaty.’ But once inside the 
S.S. and rapidly rising on the ladder of promotion, he accepted 
everything around him without any qualms of conscience, and his 
autobiography still conveys, even though written after the Third 
Reich had collapsed in ruins, the exhilaration and excitement, the 
hopes, fears and jealousies of life at the higher levels of the totali- 
tarian party-state which was going to rule the world. Vivid pen- 
portraits of Himmler, Heydrich and Kaltenbrunner appear in these 
pages; for Himmler, as for Hitler himself, Schellenberg has little re- 
spect, and it is only for Heydrich that he expresses real admiration. 
Here, in ‘the man with the iron heart’, was the beau idéal of what the 
S.S. man ought to be. Yet on the last occasion Schellenberg saw him, 
he was worried about losing Hitler’s favour. Like everyone else in 
that gangster world, he was a frightened man. 

G. F. H. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLIC: PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICA- 
TIoN. (Report of the Twenty-Eighth International P.E.N. Con- 
gress.) (Hutchinson. 15s.) 

THE MAN OF LETTERS IN THE MODERN WORLD: SELECTED 
ESSAYS 1928-1955. By Allen Tate. (Thames and Hudson. 12s. 6d.) 

CRITICAL APPROACHES TO LITERATURE. By David Daiches. 
(Longmans. 255.) 

Other ages have been obsessed with religious, revolutionary and 
social problems; our own is obsessed with problems of articulation, 
communication, explanation. The proportion of middlemen to 
artists has never been higher. And to review books dealing with this 
new obsession is to go one more remove from reality, into an un- 
satisfactory heaven where cloudy scraps of idea wander dispiritedly 
through /’azur. Take this report of speeches at the 1956 P E N Con- 
gress, for instance. One of the contributors, Robert Henriques, com- 
plains that the London literary world is a collection of paracultural 
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cliques (the word, incidentally, is not spelt with a circumflex) from 
which the creative writer is usually absent. But that was all said 
more wittily by Cyril Connolly long ago (the cow serves in the milk 
bar). That the thing still goes on is due to the economics of the 
written word. The real problem is not so much one of communica- 
tion as of having something to communicate; preferably something 
big enough to last the communicator a lifetime. No doubt the 
writers who took part in this congress enjoyed themselves; we might 
have been told what they had to eat and what the lady novelists 
wore; it would have been at least as interesting as these scrappy 
speeches, whose milk yield on the whole is pretty thin. The old cow, 
in fact, if not already dead, needs a long rest and a strict diet, avoid- 
ing all cultural congresses, all discussions of whether criticism ought 
to be creative, and all enervating matter such as integrity, the prob- 
lem of television, advertising, literary technique (one contributor 
made a bold shot by declaring there was no such thing), how to 
make poetry sell (what, by the way, is the meaning of ‘It seems to me 
doubtful if poetry was ever popular, any more than baths were 
popular before they were possible’?) or why Angus Wilson’s novels 
get long reviews. And why, in conclusion, should Mr Butler in his 
inaugural address tell people to go to Liverpool Street to buy a 
translation of the Odyssey? Could this be, perhaps, a joke? 

To be civilized is not enough; we are all that, nowadays. Even to 
be as civilized as Mr Allen Tate has its disadvantages. Of course he 
is an American, so we get a faint apologetic tone occasionally, as if 
to be concerned with anything as egghead as the arts was slightly 
suspect. But he does say a few things of the kind which could stop 
cultural congresses dead, as, for example: 

. .. the poet has a great responsibility of his own; it is the responsi- 
bility to be a poet, to write poems, and not to gad about using the 
rumour of his verse, as I am now doing, as the excuse to appear on 
platforms and to view with alarm. 


But even then, you see, he has to ge and spoil it by that semi-jocular 
‘as I am now doing’. He is less ambivalent, more positive and 
illuminating, on the particular than on the general; some of his re- 
marks on American poets are well worth having. But the sneaking 
feeling remains that it is the general statement which he feels is ex- 
pected of him: his password, his ticket to significance. So it is all the 
more endearing and pathetic to see his doubts at work, his rhetorical 
qualifications of his generalizations, in which the discursive way- 
ward charm of an old-fashioned aristocrat of letters fights a losing 
battle with the pseudo-philosophical demands of contemporary 
criticism. 

Mr Daiches has no such difficulties, and his huge book, whatever 
else it is, is certainly not scrappy. It is a comprehensive history of 
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literary criticism, with very long verbatim quotations from every 
critic from Plato to Empson. I suppose it is what is called definitive, 
and no doubt undergraduates reading English will find it an extra- 
ordinarily useful text-book; what a pity, then, that the publishers 
didn’t bother to change the American spelling — or is there some- 
thing ‘significant’ there? Are books of this kind assured of a large 
public in the States, but less so here? Are we still resisting the ex- 
tension lecture? Certainly Mr Daiches doesn’t spare us. We are told 
brusquely, in examination-paper style, to compare possibilities, 
think up fresh examples, ‘discuss’ what we have read. I myself 
reached the end, after several months, saturated. By eschewing selec- 
tion, by including everything, by not making his own valuations 
clear all the way along, Mr Daiches has achieved a scientific and 
objective survey, but not a creative book; he ought, in fact, to be 
reviewed at great length in some learned journal, and not in this 
disgraceful amateur fashion in a literary review. 

K. W. GRANSDEN. 
THE BOURBONS OF NAPLES (1734-1825). By Harold Acton 
(Methuen. 50s.) 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF 
sIcILy (1811--1814). By John Rosselli. (Cambridge. 30s.) 

It is difficult to write about the Bourbons of Naples without preju- 
dice, for they are one of the testing grounds for asking oneself 
whether one is entirely ‘reactionary’ or entirely ‘progressive’ or 
something in between. (And there is the additional proviso that both 
these inverted comma words have become clichés in a sense.) For 
the Bourbons and their system of government were an extreme to be 
found nowhere else save perhaps in Spain. (The Bourbons were 
originally Spanish and they inherited a kingdom that had been 
ruled by Spaniards for centuries.) Alternatively the difference of 
opinion about South Italy, still to be found to-day, can also be de- 
scribed in terms of the quarrel between ‘aesthetes’ and ‘moralists’. 
‘Aesthetes’ have a traditional love for South Italy, not only for its 
memories of the Greeks, but for its superb baroque architecture and 
its music; and, not least, for its freedom of expression in personal life 
or lack of inhibitions. San Gennaro, the liquefying saint, who still 
exercises his sway from the jewelled phials in which he is kept in the 
Cathedral, just as he did in the days of the Bourbons and King 
Murat, seems to bless the general aesthetic appeal of Naples. What 
aesthete is going to grumble at a devotion as picturesque as anything 
in ancient Greece —emanating from a chapel whose walls are gorgeous 
with paintings of Domenichino? And who but the Bourbons gave us 
the gigantic Mediterranean Versailles at Caserta and all the other 
palaces by Vanvitelli or Fuga around the shores of the world’s 
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loveliest bay, between Torre del Greco and Posillipo? And the San 
Carlo opera and the music of Rossini? 

The moralist, or the sociologist who is a kind of moralist, takes the 
opposite view. How possibly justify a kingdom that expressed the 
spirit of anti-Christ (Gladstone) ? Where the monarchy ruled with 
the help of some forty thousand illiterates from the slums called 
lazzaroni, who would join the king at any crisis in a demonstration 
around the liquefying patron of the city — as often as not after a 
massacre of some ‘liberal elements’ or a public hanging in which one 
executioner sat on the victims shoulders and the other, called the 
tirapiedi, hung on to his feet till he ceased to breathe. Where the 
landlords were, and still are, abnormally rich in relation to their 
prostrate tenants — and in addition are absentees? No wall, however 
beautiful, should be left standing if it surrounds a concentration 
camp. 

Most of the two paragraphs above are made up of half truths, as 
foreshortened history always is, and evade responsibility for making 
a final judgement about the Bourbons, which I know to be beyond 
my powers. I have put the argument into the mouths of an 
imaginary aesthete and an imaginary moralist. In fact these two 
books about Bourbon life and habits (or episodes of them) show 
how, on occasion, the same incidents can be interpreted in entirely 
opposite ways. Mr Acton more or less represents the aesthetic point 
of view and is pro-Bourbon. Mr Rosselli is more sociological and is 
anti-Bourbon. 

The merit of Mr Acton’s book is that he evokes the spirit of 
eighteenth-century Naples more than any writer I know — precisely 
because he is sympathetic with it. He sees things from the court 
angle — but then so did all the brilliant chroniclers, the diplomats 
and men of fashion, on whose memoirs and despatches he has copi- 
ously drawn. King Carlo, the founder of the dynasty of the “Two 
Sicilies’, becomes King of Spain a little early in the book, leaving the 
stage for his son Ferdinando and his daughter-in-law Maria 
Carolina (who was a daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa and a 
sister of Marie Antoinette). King Ferdinando was a superb eccentric 
figure even in an eccentric age. He spoke Neapolitan dialect with the 
lazzaroni, whose tastes he shared, and was lovingly known as 
‘Nasone’ owing to his enormous nose. Like the lazzaroni he lacked all 
northern inhibitions. For religion he heard Mass every morning, 
knew that devils were black and angels were white and had a blind 
trust in San Gennaro. As a young man he ate macaroni with his 
fingers and rowed against the watermen in the bay for bets, cheered 
on by his admirers on shore. He shocked the philosophical Emperor 
Joseph II by receiving him sitting on a closet stool as on a throne 
with lowered breeches. He was oafish with his courtiers, smacking 
the behinds of the women and kicking the men. His lifelong passion 
was hunting, but he was undignified about this too. No animals were 
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too small for him, even rats and mice. And after a day in the field 
he himself would dissect the dead beasts and give pieces to courtiers 
and favourite attendants. This part of his work the king took almost 
as seriously as he did San Gennaro. Ambassadors on urgent business 
would find him beside ‘a heap of bowels as high as his head and 
many feet in circumference’. ‘In order to perform this part of the 
operation,’ Sir William Hamilton confided, ‘he strips, puts on a 
flannel dress, takes the knife in hand and with inconceivable dex- 
terity cuts up the animals. No carcass butcher in Smithfield can ex- 
ceed him in anatomical ability; but he is oes besmeared with 
blood from head to foot before he has finished. 

Sometimes Queen Maria Carolina had to attend these cere- 
monies, though I presume not after the time of the tumbrils in Paris 
and the execution of her sister Marie Antoinette. If events bothered 
the king, they drove the queen half out of her mind. South Italy, 
peninsular like Spain, was a natural bone of contention between 
British and French, and readers may remember that, as the French 
under General Murat established themselves on the mainland, the 
Bourbons, protected by British sea power, sought refuge in Sicily. 
When Murat ascended the throne in Naples and became Re 
Gioacchino, there were two rival courts, one at Naples and the other 
at Palermo. 

Unfortunately neither of these books deals with the fantastic ‘Em- 
pire’ interval of Re Gioacchino’s reign in Naples (even he had to pay 
his respects to San Gennaro). But, safe in Sicily under British pro- 
tection, the eccentric royal family faced a rival in Lord William 
Bentinck, the English Whig, who, as commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces, was a kind of supreme Amgot Officer and virtual pro- 
consul. Bentinck was as eccentric as King Ferdinando in an entirely 
different way. He had the temperament of a grand seigneur and an 
autocrat, but he was inspired by the ideals of doing good and im- 
proving things. If he had a weakness it was in supposing that the 
Sicilians would take to a constitution based on the one at home. He 
was persevering, interfering and hectoring. Mr Rosselli, though not 
uncritical of Bentinck, sees his virtues by contrast with a raving 
queen, a sulking king who retired to his hunting lodges for months 
on end and could only be approached through his confessors, and 
the anarchical and intriguing Sicilians. The interest of Mr Rosselli’s 
book lies in the detailed analysis of why the constitutional experi- 
ment in Sicily disappeared without leaving any traces. French ideas 
were destined in the end to take root, and King Gioacchino’s mock- 
heroic reign, which was a kind of Thousand and One Nights, de- 
stroyed for ever the decentralization of eighieenth-century govern- 
ment. The last part of Mr Acton’s book takes the king back to 
Naples, where he died in the odour of the Holy Alliance and 


mourned by his beloved lazzaroni. 
B. W. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. A BIOGRAPHY. THE EARLY YEARS. 
1770-1803. By Mary Moorman. (Clarendon Press: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 50s.) 

THE MIND AND ART OF COVENTRY PATMORE. By J. C. Reid. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 35s.) 

CATASTROPHE AND IMAGINATION. An Interpretation of the 
Recent English and American Novel. By John McCormick. 
(Longmans. 255.) 

THE VICTORIAN HEROINE. A CHANGING IDEAL. 1837-73. By 
Patricia Thomson. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) , 


This, the first of two volumes, covers the period between the birth 
of Wordsworth and the year following upon his marriage. Mrs 
Moorman, whose tone throughout is commendably unemphatic, 
does not claim to have made any significant new discoveries in the 
life of the poet, nor does she offer a novel interpretation of his 
character; her aim has been to assemble and assess such evidence 
as has become available in the past thirty years. Although her 
subject matter must in consequence wear a certain air of familiarity, 
it gains immeasurably in significance, as in convenience, through 
being gathered within the pages of a single volume. 

Necessarily, the book turns upon the central spring of The Prelude. 
Wordsworth’s mother died when he was eight; nine months later, 
Dorothy was sent away to live with relatives. Wordsworth has 
specifically identified the effect of the maternal presence on the life 
of the child with 


The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature, that connect him with the world. 


After the death of Mrs Wordsworth, Dorothy, only girl in a family 
of boys, came naturally to assume the same réle in his life: and, for 
all the amatory tone that, disquietingly at times, informs the poetry 
addressed to ‘my Love’, it can scarcely be doubted that this, and 
not incest, was the tie that indissolubly over the years bound brother 
to sister. That tie was to survive the most testing of conditions. 
Under one of the oldest sub-divisions of function conceivable, 
Wordsworth seems early to have succeeded in the feat of farming 
for separate cultivation the individual wants of his nature; Dorothy, 
source of poetic inspiration: Annette, of romantic love; and May, 
gentle, cast-eyed Mary, of domestic tranquillity and legitimate 
parenthood. And beneath the surface, all the while, The Prelude was 
taking shape and substance in the mind of a great poet. 

An initial attempt on the part of Mr Reid to assess the quality of 
Coventry Patmore’s poetry developed, profitably, into what turns 
out to be the first full-scale investigation of Patmore as a poet, 
thinker and philosopher. With caution and with candour, Mr Reid 
analyses the contents of Patmore’s mind and art, tracing the residual 
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effect upon both of Swedenborg, Plato, Emerson, Coleridge, 
Schophenhaver, Bishop Butler, and St John of the Cross. Although 
he comments upon Patmore’s expressed hostility to Blake, Mr Reid 
does not attempt to explain the source of this strange intolerance of 
one who so passionately sought in his own idiom, as did Patmore in 
his, poetically to express the inner truth about marriage. Mr Reid 
- suggests that Patmore resented Blake’s obscurity: was it not, rather, 
some disturbing intimation of what, in that obscurity, obscurely lay 
hidden ? (It required, by the way, all the acuity of Alice Meynell to 
make clear to her generation that the Angel was not in fact the first 
Mrs Patmore, but Love.) Mr Reid has written a book that is as 
scholarly as it is readable and rewarding. 

In the past fifty years, writes Professor McCormick, the tempo of 
catastrophe has accelerated: in a vigorous, if highly idiosyncratic 
study he suggests that ‘mutations have occurred in the body politic 
that have demanded mutations in the forms of art’. But mutation, 
or, as the Concise Oxford Dictionary has it, ‘change resulting in 
production of new species’, is a necessary condition of life, and as 
such offers a specific guarantee of survival. Is the novel indeed faced 
with sterility or malformation through the threat of atomic fission? 
Clearly, a rainbow in the sky is preferable to a mushroom-shaped 
cloud. In either case, life and art continue, somehow, wilfully to 

























The fortunes of the hero in Victorian fiction having lately re- 
ceived some attention, it is opportune that a corresponding curve in 
the life of the Victorian heroine should now also be traced. With wit 
and lucidity, Dr Thomson proves that, however steep the decline of 
the hero, the fortunes of the heroine, firmly geared to those of the 
feminist movement, remain unmistakably in the ascendant. We ob- 
serve her as she rapidly evolves from one of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
‘gentle domestic brutes’ into an ardent feminist ripe for the Married 
Women’s. Property Bill. (The Mrs Gaskell who wrote ‘William has 
composedly buttoned up the £10 they sent me for Lizzie Leigh in his 
pocket’ was not, perhaps, of their number.) Socially, meanwhile, the 
picture continually changes ; not for very much longer was a middle- 
class woman able thus to address a workhouse inmate: 

‘My poor woman, is it true that if I were to offer to come in and see 
you now and then you would treat me with abuse and coldness? Can 
this be true of English Women to an English Lady?” 

By the ’seventies in England a curious social distemper has set in, in 
which the English Lady’s envy of the demi-mondaine produces a 
covert desire to imitate her life, her figure, her clothes. It is an atti- 
tude which we cull in full bloom, still, in the illustrated press of our 
own day. 
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REBUILDING ST PAUL’S AFTER THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 
By Jane Lang. (Geoffrey Cumberlege. O.U.P. London. 1956. 42s.) 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. By Viktor 
First. (Lund Humphries. London. 1956. 63s.) 

WREN AND HIS PLACE IN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Eduard F. Sekler. (Faber and Faber. London. 1956. 635.) 

OLD LONDON CHURCHES. By Elizabeth and Wayland Young. 
(Faber and Faber. London. 1956. 63s.) 

There is still no standard biography of Wren, although the Wren 
Society volumes have now assembled most of the hitherto inaccessible 
material. The biographer who will penetrate Wren’s mind requires a 
formidable scientific and architectural equipment. 

Wren as a person is a shadowy figure; there are few portraits, only 
a handful of letters, and not many legends. Rebuilding St Paul’s brings 
him to life as no book has yet done; and this is due to the skill of the 
author, for there is no new personal information about Wren. But it 
is Wren the man, not Wren the intellect, who moves through its 
pages. 

Wren, it is sometimes forgotten, was the nephew of a bishop and 
son of a royal chaplain. Perhaps all his other fantastic gifts would not 
have been enough to succeed with St Paul’s, without the knowledge 
of Church problems and politics that this upbringing gave him. 

Against opposition, Wren’s third plan for St Paul’s, with a spire 
like a Burmese pagoda, finally received the Royal Warrant in 1675, 
and the foundation stone of the new cathedral was laid in June of 
that year. At that time Wren had no idea what the finished cathedral 
would look like, either in fagade or spire, except that it would not be 
like the warrant design. The whole thing had yet to be worked out 
by him and by his builders. How this mild-seeming, unflamboyant, 
learned man nursed the building for forty-three years through every 
vicissitude, now on one shoestring and now on another (at one time 
getting himself made an M.P. in order to defend the estimates in 
Parliament) — with, apart from money problems, the perpetual 
minor detail of getting the right stone quarried in Portland and 
shipped to London through weather and war — is all excellently told 
by Miss Lang. It cannot be read without the conviction that Wren is 
among the greatest of Englishmen. 

The claim that Wren was a great architect has not been generally 
accepted on the Continent. Mr Fiirst’s and Dr Sekler’s books are 
serious appraisals — the former written in English, the latter trans- 
lated — tracing Wren’s sources of information and inspiration. 
Wren’s only Continental experience was a visit to France in 1665, 
and he had never seen a dome when he designed and started build- 
ing the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford in1663. Both accept Wren as 
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a great architect. Mr First’s book is imaginatively laid out, pro- 
fusely illustrated with large reproductions of prints and drawings 
and no photographs. It has 40 pages of small-type notes -- madden- 
ingly difficult to consult or link with their references — a catalogue 
raisonné of Wren’s buildings and a full abstract of Wren’s own 
library. Dr Sekler’s shorter work is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, prints and drawings, mostly small. 

Old London Churches is a book for amateurs, and cannot be highly 
enough praised. In the first place it is comprehensive; you can look 
up any London church, chapel or synagogue, founded before 1830 
(even though not still standing), and have a reasonable hope of 
finding it. Secondly, it has 97 good photographs, mostly by A. F. 
Kersting. Thirdly, it is full of curious scraps of history, like Aubrey. 
Fourthly, it is full of unpompous architectural criticism as good as ‘a 
bulbous baptistry and neo-nothing towers’, or ‘the square tower [of 
Wren’s St Mary Somerset] bursts as it were into flame with a great 
crop of obelisks and blazing urns twenty feet high. If this is a sermon 
in stone, it is a sermon on Pentecost.’ There has been no such enter- 
taining architectural writing for a long time. 

R. MCL. 


STILL AND ALL. By Burns Singer. (Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d.) 
Singer’s is a book of poems demanding no arty preparation. Among 
your Amis’s, Wain’s, Jennings’s, and other literary dandruff of the 
black ’fifties his book is like a star, really it is. And to overestimate 
its value is a good thing, for if in our reviews we practise the bitchy 
modesty recommended by Movement, books like Singer’s may seem 
akin to the bad poetry of our decade and be as little bought or read 
as that poetry. 

The subject of art is man. All Singer’s poems are about this higher 
animal and his communal existence. The finest poem in the book is 
called The Transparent Prisoner. Concerning a soldier captured in 
Africa by the Fascists who escapes from his P o W camp, joins the 
Yugoslav partisans, and, at the end of the war, returns to Britain, its 
theme is freedom: freedom conceived not as a privilege gratefully 
received from wary governors, but as a component of what we mean 
by the word ‘man’. To write poetry about such an unusual theme 
Singer ignores, of course, the present decay into the metrical apeing 
of insignificant poetic forbears. Adopting a six-line bluntly rhymed 
stanza, he drives his narrative forward via terse, dramatic phrase- 
ology, free of contemporary toughisms and cheesy sarcasm. To be 
free the soldier must kill; this marks him, makes the freedom won 
different, terrible, more valuable than before. The thoughtfulness of 
the poem is impressive. By thought we do not mean the potting of 
explained logical-trivial events, or the subjective maunderings of a 
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Jennings. For Singer, the soldier and his situation are the final basis 
of all the mind workings expresséd in the poem. As there is no emo- 
tion without thought, so the hero, escaping, endangered, scared, 
reveals these facts not as concepts describing a state of mind, but as 
human qualities in action, determined by and determining the 
events of which they are a part. At the end of the poem the reader 
has moved from one situation to another; likewise, his mind has been 
moved. 

Unlike most young poets, Singer’s short poems are his slightest. In 
them he is tempted to play footsie with the frivolous linguistic 
‘problems’ so deliberately posed by our Right-wing philosophers. 
Writing like, 

Then what is it I am 

To make of what I mean? 

What words will take it down 

Through the disputed realm 

Where you and I across 

An oblique imperative 
Meet one another’s loss, 


when it must be read in the same volume as, 


By han of Halle Cainan SEAT” SEEM 
Yet love of great ones cannot but condone 

The extinction of the littleness in man 

Which is the source where his great loves begin. 


looks plain silly. Obviously Singer must run to length. His thought 
demands it. As soon as he happens on a brief and tense statement he 
looses his power to deal thoroughly with the event prompting the 
poem and lapses into a sort of jargon which those indoctrinated with 
the belief’s of logical analysis would find flattering, but everyone 
else — everyone, that is — just lets be. — 

Provided Singer takes his head, makes long, dramatic, and con- 
crete poems he will develop into a positive influence for a healthy 
committed literature. His publishers are to be reproved for accepting 
a ‘Recommendation’ from the Poetry Book Society and for printing 
in so cheap a format such an impressive book. 

CHRISTOPHER LOGUE. 


A SURFEIT OF HONEY. By Russell Lynes. (Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00.) 

An historical irony: America, not Russia, i is the great nation which 
has come nearest to producing a classless society - anyhow in the 
sense of being free from an upper-class dominating lower classes — 
and America has produced more conspicuous examples of prole- 
tarian literature, especially in the theatre, where the naive hero has 
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lately swept the boards. Various changes inside this prospering post- 
war society, due to the prosperity, are the subject of Mr Lynes’s 
book, whose title comes from the Shakespearean passage: 


They surfeited with honey and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 


Which suggests moral condemnation; but Mr Lynes is chiefly con- 
cerned to catch the signs of new trends, in a mildly amused tone, 
mostly among matters that graver investigators might overlook as 
superficial; but in America it is on superficial evidence that many 
judgements ought to be based: for in a rich society there can be a 
quicker relation between visible actualities and private aspiration. 
Paradoxically, after the century-old world-drive in politics for a 
lumping-together of people and peoples, we now have both here and 
in America a greater interest than ever in minor social differences. 
In U SA horizontal class divisions would seem to have almost dis- 
appeared, leaving in effect one class, the middle class. On the other 
hand, Mr Lynes discerns vertical divisions — a series of almost free- 
standing pyramids, each one topped by an aristocracy of its own: for 
example, pyramids of big business, entertainment, small business, 
the underworld, labour, politics, sports, and also the intellectual 


pyramid: ‘the position of the intellectual has never been stronger in 
America than it is today’. In that pyramid we find, as in this coun- 
try, that critics ‘outrank the artists and novelists and poets, who are a 
little afraid of them’. Among big business men 


the status symbols that they covet for themselves (and get) are like 
those of the intellectuals — honorary degrees. They are posts on the 
boards of universities and colleges and foundations, and posts in the 
upper reaches of government, preferably at the Cabinet or ambassa- 
dorial levels. . . . He (the business man) becomes the practical man of 
culture, the ‘sound’ man behind the ‘dreamer’. 


There is, we are told, no pyramid for the idle rich. Cutting across 
the pyramids, Mr Lynes discovers, are the Upper Bohemians, un- 
concerned with the ladder of success, and more of them than one 
might suspect. Upper Bohemians are gregarious, have a relaxed atti- 
tude towards convention and, if they overestimate themselves, they 
serve a useful purpose in that they destroy flummery and foster new 
ideas. “The cult of informality’ in all pyramids comes largely from 
the withering-away of the servant class and the emergence of hus- 
bands as part-time servants. The servant-father is now a working 
member of the home. Men fought for the shorter work week, as Mr 
Lynes puts it, so that they might have more hours in the evening to 
help with the dishes. The spirit of informality has also taken hold on 
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men’s clothes, which become slacker and gaudier: the ‘do-it-your- 
self? movement gave an astonishing impetus to the blue jeans in- 
dustry. Mr Lynes detects the beginning of a change back to a more 
formal era; yet if the sale of tuxedos is rising, they are in strawberry, 
grape and banana tints that don’t suggest a return to familiar for- 
malities. With servants has disappeared ‘the lady’, in the sense of 
someone who had time ‘to be immaculately groomed, to smell good, 
and to sit and listen while others talk.’ Few. younger women can be 
more than part-time ladies. The most interesting chapter is entitled: 
‘What has succeeded success?’ In a highly prosperous society the 
individual has no ambition to do egregiously well. For the young, 
‘success’ is associated with ruined health, lost friends, unhappiness: a 
Successful Person is ‘a combination of a bore, a bastard, and a bat- 
tered-and-broken adventurer.’ They don’t want that, few want to go 
it alone, most want to belong to a big outfit. The state of the family 
has become the measure of success. ‘Well-roundedness’, ‘security’, 
‘adjustment’ appear to them more attractive as keywords than ‘am- 
bition’, ‘success’, and ‘achievement’. This is a student, and partial, 
view ; for Mr Lynes also tells us that, if money counts less, taken as a 
whole, position and accomplishment count more. The changes I 
have mentioned have been brought on by the honey, not by the 
surfeit of honey; the surfeit, more particularly, has brought about, 
in Mr Lynes’s opinion, that people are ruder, juveniles. more delin- 
quent, traffic impossible; in the movies there is increasing brutality 
and violence; there are mass migrations to the suburbs, open fields 
are swallowed up to make future slums; jobs are done in a slipshod 
manner; there is complacency, and there is also national uneasiness: 
nearly everybody gets tense about the unknown, and tranquillizing 
drugs are in heavy demand. As he recounts these things, Mr Lynes 


becomes for a moment quite nostalgic about the pre-war Depression. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


BY THE IONIAN SEA. By George Gissing. Preface by Frank Swin- 
nerton. (Richards Press. 12s. 6d.) 

A welcome reprint of a book first published in 1901. Those who 
know their Gissing will be prepared for trouble, even when he is on 
holiday in Italy; and, sure enough, he falls dangerously ill in a 
squalid hotel. But we also know the loving and truthful spirit which 
shines through his maladroit and accident-prone personality, so we 
expect his account of a journey in 1899 from Taranto to Reggio, along 
the shores of the Ionian sea, to make a travel book of the highest 
quality; and so it does. It is a short book, with few airs and graces, 
but none the less worthy, for lovers of Italy, of a place alongside 
Samuel Butler and Norman Douglas and (dare we add?) the editor 
of this review. In a café at Catanzaro, a small hill town, Gissing 
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overhears some local citizens discussing a prominent fellow-towns- 
man. They praise his ingenio simpatico and his bella intelligenza, as we 
might say: ‘He’s a nice chap and he’s not a fool’; or: “He’s not a bad 
fellow and he’s got brains’; and Gissing comments: ‘No, it is not 
merely the difference between homely Anglo-Saxon and a language 
of classic origin; there is a radical distinction of thought’. He also 
mentions that the conversation was sustained by no more than a tiny 
cup of coffee or a glass of lemonade. But space forbids any further 
quotation. Gissing is both learned about the historical remains, and 
observant of the contemporary Italy of his day. One wishes he had 


travelled more, and written more about it. 
R. R. 


THE STONES OF TROY. By C. A. Trypanis. (Faber and Faber. 
London. 1957.) 

This slender book of poems by Professor Trypanis is made up of a 
number of contributions to literary periodicals, with the addition 
of a series of poems on incidents in the Jliad of Homer, which gives 
the book its title. The first question the Englishman should ask 
himself is: How is it that Greeks with an English formation write 
such beautiful English, speak with such a pure accent, express 
themselves with such felicity in our language so often better than 
ourselves? For all this is true of this book, quite apart from its 
literary distinction. And it is not asolecism. Some of us can remember 
with admiration the reporting day by day on the radio of the 
heroic and triumphant campaign in Albania when Greece was 
attacked by the Italians. In this case it was Mr Stavridis who was 
the reporter. And there are other instances. 

Two comments, which may seem presumptuous in speaking of a 
poet who bears the weight of his great scholarship so lightly. Did 
Nero really have an emerald spyglass, or is it only a misreading of 
Suetonius? And did not the father of Icarus manage to complete 
his flight, and is it not possibly a lovely myth of the invention of 
sails by the Minoans? 

The last poem in the book sings of that supreme incident not only 
in the Iliad, but in Greek literature as a whole as we know it; the 
visit of the aged and bereaved Priam in supplication of Achilles, 
the kissing of the blood-stained hands which had slain his son. It 


is courageous of a poet to tread that holy ground. 
AUSTIN OAKLEY. 
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The Crossword Editor, 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Wodehouse hero ‘might his quietus make’ — barely (6) 
This headmaster, beheaded, would be like his cane (7) 
Bully, one who made a hit with Bills? (7, 8) 

French painter who made a hit about.the East (6) 

Overdo sedative? Internally that’s what Shaw’s B. B. did (5) 
They are related in a work of Plato (6) 

Inn where Richard III should be censored? (4, 4) 

Wise Lady has become a modern poet (3, 5) 

River in north of Flanders has produced romances (6) 

He leaves Lady of Adamant in the Alps (5) 

Name found among Nobel Prize winners and German coterie (6) 


Darling, I can go to the old devil as well as at home, says the French 
wife who got away with it! (9, 6) 


Imprisonment of famous actress about legal affair (7) 
sleep in Abraham’s bosom’ (6) 





*The sons of 


CLUES DOWN 


Catty goddess who opened a state prison (4) 
Party on where the banks were blooming fresh! (4) 

Dean and cartoonist — ‘Playing on the virginals, who but I’ (7) 

Such a boy was Chatterton — the home of fashion (7) 

In Zangwill I’d get a red-haired lab. assistant (7) 

Cicely’s pirate had cash over the limit (10) 

Vindictive woman fixes a weapon in a bad loser (4, 6) 

Sugar adapted for the wanderer’s dog (5) 

Peppery potentate: his great-grandfather lost a leg in battle thrice! (10) 
Son of Darius was lying in sufferer of metamorphosis (10) 

Prince of Verona, in deputation of Duke of Vienna (7) 
I must join two foreign relatives in Chile (7) 

Lincoln, fat, was attacked by St Bernard (7) - 
Psychoanalyst, or lady admired by Holmes (5) 

Notion associated with Drayton (4) 

Knight’s faithful wife might get up to attend a feast (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 24 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


9. Polish-American artist. 10. Kale- 
vala, epic. 11. Chesterton, The Flying 
Inn. 16. Flaubert: ob., MM, alas. 
18. ova-r. in Tich. 19. A.’s garden = 
worthless toy. 22. Catr-iona. 23. A. 
Christie. 27. Jack K. 28. Lowell. 
2g. Sunn, derma. 


DOWN 


1. Framley Parsonage. 3. Daniel De- 
ronda. 7. John H., Gentleman, Mrs 
Craik: G. Prefer Blondes. 8. Hamlet, 
iii, 2, “The King rises’. 15. Count, 
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World War I. 17. Danaé: 20. 
J. K. S.: anagram. 21. (D)esmond. 7 
25. (M)anon. 
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